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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Government has gone into cold storage 
Te: several weeks; and Mr. MacDonald, who 

welcomed the recess a year ago as a time 
when the Cabinet could really get some work done, 
no longer holds with such activities. The clerks 
carry on in Whitehall, but the Prime Minister 
has fled to the moors and the sea. 


There was a time when the head of the 
Cabinet was supposed to regard his post as a 
whole-time job, and was expected not to be too 
far away from London even during the recess; 
and it was with some such idea in his mind that 
Lord Lee placed Chequers at the disposal of the 
Prime Minister. From there he can keep in 
touch with Downing Street and the departments, 
and come up, if necessary, for the afternoon, 
while still sleeping in the heart of the country. 


Such a retreat would be good enough for most 
men, and its amenities need not be despised even 
by a Prime Minister. But the Home Counties 
are not good enough for Mr. MacDonald. Per- 
haps the unemployment figures, and all that they 
imply, look smaller from a distance. The prob- 


lem of work can wait; this is the sacred holiday 
season. 


The total cost of maintaining the unemployed 
is now nearly £100 million a year. Of this large 
sum less than 15 per cent is contributed by poten- 
tial beneficiaries; but that point, though in itself 
important, is not the one I wish to emphasize at 
the moment. The significant thing is that in the 
purely economic sense of wealth-production, this 
money has simply been thrown down the drain. 


It has kept people alive, a useful and necessary 
thing. It has, no doubt, kept some of them from 
crime. It has also undoubtedly discouraged a 
good many others who would have engaged in 
legitimate enterprise; the deterrent effects of the 
dole, both for good and evil, have never been 
authoritatively investigated. But actually it has 
produced nothing. 


Had the Government, however, agreed to the 
principle of a national development loan, such as 
was suggested over a year ago, they would at 
least have had something to show for the money. 
But that idea was too original for the rigid mind 
of Mr. Snowden; and he has not got even the 
proverbial fourpence back for his ninepence. 


The latest literature from the Conservative 
Central Office shows that the Referendum has now 
been dropped. So far so good; it is some satis- 
faction that the SaturpAy Review has said the 
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same thing for months past. But the official 
policy now seems to envisage a whole series of 
General Elections on the subject of Preference, 
Protection and Empire Free Trade; in other 
words, office first, and the inevitability of gradual- 
ness thereafter. 


This will not do at all. It is not politics, it 
is not leadership; it is simply the weaving of a 
skein of pledges which it would take twenty years 
to carry out. Mr. Baldwin built a similar spider’s 
web in 1924, with disastrous results to his 
Government. We cannot afford to see the same 
mistake made again. 


The fighting round Peshawar raises once more 
the question, recently debated in the House of 
Lords, of the value of the R.A.F. in operations 
against tribesmen. For the prevention of the forma- 
tion of large bodies the aeroplane is invaluable, as 
was proved again and again in the Riff war, though 
familiarity is likely to breed contempt in the native 
mind. It remains, too, to be seen whether the air 
arm alone is capable of suppressing an insurrec- 
tion, and this it certainly was not able to do in 
Morocco. 


On the other hand, it is difficult not to feel 
some degree of repugnance at the idea of the 
indiscriminate bombing of villages, where 
numbers of women and children are certain to be 
killed. After all, what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander, and a non-combatant is a 


non-combatant in, an Afridi hamlet as in London 


or Paris. An artillery bombardment is more 
susceptible of discrimination, while I should have 
thought that contact with the cold steel of the 
cavalry and infantry would have taught the tribes- 
man his lesson quicker than a bomb from an 
aeroplane. 


China is clearly going from bad to worse, and 
the mutilation of white women is an ironical com- 
mentary upon the abolition of extra-territorial 
rights. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
the revolution of nineteen years ago brought the 
scum to the surface, and there is nothing now to 
do but to wait for the appearance of another Hung 
Wu, which may be equally well one generation 
or six in taking, place. In the meantime foreign 
Powers will have to keep their powder dry, and 
to rely upon their own right arms for the protec- 
tion of their nationals. 


The German election campaign is _ being 
followed with quite exceptional interest in France, 
where a swing of the pendulum to the Right is 
generally anticipated. The prospect of a strong 
Liberal, Party rising out of the existing chaos of 
groups is not regarded as likely, and what French 
opinion expects is a considerable increase in the 
strength of the National Socialists, who are repre- 
sented by a mere dozen deputies in the present 
Reichstag. This belief also accounts for the cold- 
ness that has marked the relations between the 
two countries during the last few weeks. 


The truth is that the form in which the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland was celebrated caused a 
marked revulsion of feeling in France, where 
opinion is more definitely nationalist than it has 


been for many years. Signor Mussolini’s speeches 
and the replies to M. Briand’s memorandum haye 
also contributed to this result, as has the elimina. 
tion of Great Britain as an important factor jp 
European affairs since the Labour Government 
came into office. For the present, then, France 
seems inclined to depend upon her own might, 
and she sees nothing in German politics to induce 
her to modify this attitude. 


The presence of so many prelates at Lambeth 
has led to some curious mistakes in their descrip. 
tion, and in many quarters they are all designated 
Lord Bishops indiscriminately. English bishops 
are, of course, Lords of Parliament in virtue of 
their office, although they do not all sit there, but 
colonial and American prelates have no such stand. 
ing, and are not entitled to the designation of 
Lord Bishop. Sub-editors and gossip writers 
would do well to bear this in mind, and thus avoid 
such errors as those in the list of preachers for 
last Sunday, which spoke of the Lord Bishops 
of Pretoria and Rhode Island. 


The dismissal of A. P. Chapman from the 
English captaincy in the last Test Match was 
at least dramatic. Whether it was justified time 
will show. He may not rank among the greatest 
skippers, the Frys, Jacksons and Maclarens, but 
he has certainly, not been a failure. It is a pity, 
however, that he turned from cricket to journalism 
at twenty-four hours’ notice. Of his successor 
little is known, good or bad. 


Whether necessary or not, there was a certain 
lack of tact in the way the sacking of Chapman 
was done, Let.us hope his successor has better 
luck with the doubtless excellent but indubitably 
aged selection authorities at Lord’s—some of 
whom were not, even in their best days, quite of 
Test Match calibre themselves. 


In any event, a captain who has no choice in 
the selection of his team always seems to me very 
much in the position of an editor who is not 
allowed to choose his contributors; that is to 
say, a messenger-boy trying to look important, 
But no committee ever yet understood ‘the 
incompetence of the committee system. 

As a result of changing conditions in China, 
including the abrogation of the rights of terti- 
toriality, English firms, particularly legal firms, 
are closing down everywhere. A correspondent 
informs me that this is particularly the case in 
such towns as ‘Nankin, Hankow and Shanghai. 
And this is not surprising, for as the foreigner 
becomes more disliked, pleaders in Chinese 
Courts get but slight hearing from native judges, 
unless they are defended by native barristers—nor 
will British litigants for that matter. And then 
comes into play the old practice of bribery and 
corruption, of which China has never yet lost the 
habit. 


There is much serious discussion in the 
yachting world as to the recent incident in the 
Solent, when the King’s yacht Britannia collided 
with Lulworth during a closely contested race. 
Naturally both captains claim that they were 
the right. Whatever the truth the fact remains that 
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in such contests the desire to win is so keen that 
the most daring risks are taken, Indeed, the 
skipper with the most nerve invariably “ rules 
the waves.” A correspondent, who saw the inci- 
dent, believes Britannia’s version that she was 
being jockeyed into shallow water. On the other 
hand, supporters of Lulworth say that there were 
fathoms to spare. 


General Hertzog continues to worry his sen- 
sitively independent soul over the question of 
Dominion status. He is as keen on the establish- 
ment of South Africa’s right to secede as Mr. 
Sastri is to put India in that same position. In 
no circumstances can the right be taken from 
South Africa, he maintains with querulous and 
plaintive insistence. And he tells the Bloem- 
fontein Republicans that they do not want to be 
disillusioned. ‘‘ They cling to their old inferiority 
complex as the only means of nourishing their 
grievances.”’ General Hertzog’s ‘* equality ’’ com- 
plex in itself is not unlike a grievance; or are we 
to take it that constant assertion of equality 
springs only from the inferiority complex ? 


In Australia, too, Dominion status has brought 
the Labour Ministry sharp up against realities. 
The idea that the Commonwealth had the right 
to nominate the new Governor-General was 
regarded as implicit under the Inter-Imperial 
Relations resolution of 1926. The Chief Justice 
of Victoria has shown that no such right was 
recognized, and can only be acquired by an amend- 
ment of the Australian Constitution Act. As such 
amendment has never been proposed, it follows 
that the King’s prerogative remains what it always 
has been, much to the satisfaction of most 
Australians. 


It is odd to see ‘Mr. Harold) Cox suggest- 
ing that the proper cure for’ over-production 
of commodities is the limitation of families. This 
is a dark saying. The limitation of families 
surely means less rather than more demand for 
bread, meat, cotton, wool, and other things that 
the world has produced to excess. How then can 
it benefit the merchant or: the producer if 
population falls? 


The gramophone manufacturers contribute so 
much to our pleasure that it seems a little 
unreasonable to complain of, the modern records, 
but on one point they leave something to be 
desired. Almost every record—certainly every 
record of classical music that I have tried— 
appears to be marked to be played at the same 
speed, and this in my experience is incorrect. 
Some are quite definitely too fast; a few as cer- 
tainly too slow. wi? 


As an instance, let me cite a Bach Aria played 
by Casals, with accompaniment, published a 
short time ago. This lovely theme is splendidly 
reproduced; but the speed marked (78) is several 


points too fast. I feel sure that the company’s 
expert musical critic will agree that this is so; 
almost sure that he will agree that the Liszt 
Rhapsody recorded by Cortot, improved by retard- 
ing the mechanism; and convinced that he will 
admit that the less successful ,Parsifal records are 
better if played faster than the-.indicated speeds. 
Is it not possible to alter this? 


THE NEXT FOREIGN SECRETARY 


LTHOUGH the Prime Minister appears to 
Aisi that everything is so much for the 

best in the best of all possible worlds that 
he is justified in placing several hundred miles 
between himself and the capital of the Empire, 
and more than one Conservative statesman is 
following his example, though with greater 
excuse, yet signs are not wanting that, at any 
rate in the field of foreign affairs, all is by no 
means as peaceful as appears on the surface. We 
are, in particular, forced to this conclusion by a 
rumour which is prevalent in the official circles 
of at least one Great Power to the effect that a 
certain section of the Conservative Party is seek- 
ing to obtain a pledge from Mr. Baldwin that 
Sir Austen Chamberlain shall not return to the 
Foreign Office. It is asserted that those who are 
making this demand are in close contact with Lord 
Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere, and that they 
desire the appointment of some statesman whose 
previous record is not one of so pacific a character 
as that of the late Foreign Secretary. In short, 
they are said to desire a man with what may be 
described as ‘‘ the Palmerston touch,’’ and the 
name of a well-known peer is mentioned in this 
connexion. 

That such a rumour is in existence we are in a 
position to state as a fact, but that it has any 
basis in reality we utterly refuse to believe. It 
is, of course, true that Sir Austen Chamberlain 
was severely criticized for the commitments which 
Great Britain incurred by the Locarno Pact, while 
there was also a feeling that’ he was at times too 
careful of French susceptibilities, but, so far as 
we are aware, there has never been any sugges- 
tion that he was unmindfuf of British interests 
when occasion arose to defend them. Indeed, 
one has only to remember the promptitude and 
firmness of his action on the morrow of the 
Sirdar’s brutal murder in the streets of Cairo, 
and the vigour of the speech, worthy of the 
greatest of his predecessors at the Foreign Office, 
in which he defended his attitude against the 
attack of Sir Charles Trevelyan, to realize how 
baseless would be such a charge. The times do 
not call for a Palmeston, but rather for a Castle- 
reagh, and we know of no statesman better fitted 
to play this part than Sir Austen Chamberlain ; 
while we cannot conceive of any section of the 
Conservative Party being so forgetful of the best 
interests of the country as to desire the adoption 
of a foreign policy such as that associated with 
the name of Palmerston. 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that a very large 
number of men and women of all shades of 
political opinion are coming to the conclusion that 
in China it may ere long be necessary to adopt 
a sterner attitude in face of the treatment which 
is being accorded to British subjects in that 
unhappy land, and it is now generally realized 
that no confidence is to be placed in the promises 
or performance of the Egyptian Wafd; but that 
is not to say that a wave of jingoism is beginning 
to sweep the country, or even the ranks of the 
Conservative Party. What, in our opinion, our 
fellow-citizens desire is a policy of firmness, com- 
bined with a determination not to participate in 
any quarrels where British interests are unaffected. 
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It is true that the ineptitude of Mr. Henderson is 
so glaring that there are times when one sighs 
for a return to the days when foreign policy was 
at least intelligently directed, but the difference 
that is desirable is of degree, not of kind. The 
policy of Great Britain is pacific, but there is a 
pacifism born of strength as well as a pacifism 
engendered by weakness, and the distinction 
between the two is that between the attitude of 
Conservatism and Labour. 

In these circumstances one is surely entitled to 
apply the cui bono test to the rumour to which we 
have referred. It is, needless to say, out of the 
question to attribute it to an attempt on the part 
of the opponents of Empire Free Trade in the 
Conservative camp to discredit that great move- 
ment. It is not the habit of politicians in this 
country, save those on the extreme Left, to use 
vital questions of foreign policy as a stick with 
which to belabour their domestic antagonists. 
Rather, therefore, should the origin of the report 
be sought at the Quai d’Orsay, where M. Briand, 
alarmed at the nature of the replies which he has 
received to his proposals for a federated Europe, 
would clearly snatch at any opportunity to retrieve 
his position. What, such being the case, could 
be better than to repeat the tactics of Napoleon, 
and persuade Europe that Great Britain is her 
natural enemy? Portray the Labour Government 
as the friend of Moscow, and insinuate that its 
successor will be ultra-nationalist, and you may 
convince the friends of this country upon the 
Continent that they, have nothing to expect from 
England whichever party is in power. In fine, 
the suggestion is so eminently calculated to 
further the interests of France that we find it 
impossible to resist the conclusion that it had 
its origin by the banks of the Seine. 

The establishment of Empire Free Trade need 
not imply the adoption of a bellicose attitude 
towards our European neighbours. It is a policy 
which France has pursued for many years, and 
yet it appears to be almost unanimously agreed 
that the present Foreign Minister of that great 
country is a veritable prince of peace. The United 
States is another exponent of the same economic 
theory, and yet it is only a short time ago that 
the author of the Fourteen Points almost eclipsed 
the Preacher of the Sermon on the Mount in the 
public mind as a philanthropist. On the other 
hand, Lord Beaverbrook’s proposals cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be regarded as 
complementary to the scheme for the establish- 
ment of a United States of Europe. For this 
reason they are certain to encounter the bitterest 
hostility from the advocates of the latter, and of 
this hostility the absurd rumour to which we refer 
is but one example. 


THE INDIAN PRINCES 


[From a SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT | 


T is not the least remarkable development in the 
[ee situation during the last fifteen years that 

the Indian States are now valued at their true 
importance. When Lord Chelmsford and Mr, Montagu 
wrote their report thirteen years ago, they conceived 
of changes being made in British India without any 
corresponding alteration in the relations of British 
India with the Indian States. They did, indeed, 


express the view that the final destiny of the Indian 
sub-continent was probably some form of federation 
but they regarded it apparently as an academic 
prophecy scarcely related to immediate constitutiong) 
problems. One recommendation, however, they dig 
make for altering the position of the Princes: 
advised that a Chamber of Princes should be formed, 
That was a step of deep significance; it marked the 
end of the old policy of isolating the Indian States 
from one another; it made co-operation between the 
Princes easy even if in opposition to some actions 
of the Paramount Power, and by doing this Britaip 
showed that she regarded the Princes rather as 
*‘ helpers and colleagues in the great task of imperial 
rule ’’—to quote Lord Hardinge’s words—than 4g 
potential dangers to be eyed suspiciously. 

For decades past the Princes have felt that the 
Paramount Power was encroaching upon their auto. 
nomy, but as long as they had no organization 
representing the views of fheir order, and while 
they were not allowed to have political relations 
with each other, there was little possibility of their 
making their protests heard. The Chamber of 
Princes has acted as a focus of the mutterings in a 
hundred capitals, At the same time, the reformed 
constitution has resulted in British India adopti 
a protective policy, and the Indian States now find 
that their subjects are called upon to pay extremely 
high customs duties on the goods they import while 
the whole of the revenue goes to the Government of 
India. The general course of events in British India 
during the last fifteen years has also had the effect 
of arousing the apprehensions of the Princes as to 
the character of the Government of India of the future. 
While they are not satisfied with the impartiality 
of a Government of India responsible to the Sec- 
retary of State, they are convinced that their position 
would be far worse if the Paramount Power acted 
through a Government of India responsible to a British 
Indian electorate. 

With these anxieties and grievances occupying their 
minds, the Princes asked in 1927 for a committee 
to be appointed to make an enquiry into their con 
stitutiona} relations with the Paramount Power. The 
Simon Commission had already been appointed, and 
it was even then obvious that their report, if it was 
to be of any value, would have to make recommen- 
dations for fitting the Indian States into an all 
India Constitution. They could only do that if 
they had some idea of what the rights and obligations 
of the Princes actually were, and it was impossible 
for them to go into that matter themselves, without 
assuming that the States were entirely subordinate 
to Parliament. It was a difficult situation, for it 
was not easy for the Princes to make proposals for 
the future until they knew what the Statutory Com- 
mission would recommend, and it was difficult for 
the Statutory Commission to make any recommenda- 
tions until they knew exactly what were the rights 
of the States. Accordingly, a special Indian States 
Committee was appointed with these terms of 
reference : 


(1) To report upon the relationship between the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States with par- 
ticular reference to the rights and _ obligations 
arising from: (a) treaties, engagements and sanads, 
and (b) usage, sufferance and other causes; and 

(2) To enquire into the financial and economic 
relations between British India and the States, and 
to make any recommendations that the committee 
may think desirable or necessary for their more 
satisfactory adjustment. 


The personnel of the committee showed that the 
Secretary of State was halting between two opinions. 
Colonel the Hon. Sydney Peel was the financial 
expert, Professor Sir William Holdsworth was the 
legal expert, and Sir Harcourt Butler, an experie 
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yvernor and ex-Political Secretary to the Government 
of India, was the chairman. Was the committee 
intended to be an impartial and judicial body to 
enquire into historical legal rights, or was it intended 
to be a political committee trying to find a satisfactory 
solution to which the parties might agree as a com- 
ise? The composition of the committee left this 
in doubt and the report appears to be a compromise 
between the two views. The Princes certainly wanted 
a judicial declaration as to their rights. If, as is 
likely, this would create a position unworkable for 
day-to-day administration, the Princes would gladly 
negotiate on the principle of give and take with the 
Imperial Government, but before they could reasonably 
be asked to negotiate they ought to have a judicial 
nouncement as to their constitutional rights. It 
is also to be observed that the Princes and the com- 
mittee were handicapped by the fact that the 
Paramount Power was not represented. The Princes, 
in fact, were left in the awkward predicament of a 
petitioner in an undefended divorce suit and ‘the 
whole onus probandi fell upon them. 
The Princes, advised and represented by Sir Leslie 
Scott and other distinguished counsel, contended : 


(a) That the relationship between the States and 
the Paramount Power is a contractual relationship 
based upon the consent, express or implied, of 
both parties and that therefore the rights of the 
States cannot be encroached upon by any unilateral 
act of the Paramount Power. 

(b) That the relationship is one with the British 
Crown, and cannot be delegated to a Government 
of India responsible to a British-Indian electorate 
without the consent of the States. 

(c) That certain taxes levied in British India, 
particularly the Customs Duties, are in effect paid 
by the subjects of the States and ought in part 
to be paid over to the States. 


On the second point the States succeeded in their 
contention. ‘‘ The States demand,”’’ says the Report 
(para. 58), ‘‘ that without their own agreement the 
rights and obligations of the Paramount Power should 
not be assigned to persons who are not under its 
control—for instance, an Indian Government in British 
India responsible to an Indian legislature. . . . We 
feel bound . . . to draw attention to the really grave 
apprehension of the Princes on this score, and to 
record our strong opinion that, in view of the historical 
nature of the relationship between the Paramount 
Power and the Princes, the latter should not be trans- 
ferred without their own agreement to a relationship 
with a new Government in British India responsible 
to an Indian legislature.”’ a 

On the third question, that of finance, the reason- 
ing by which the Princes sought to set up a legal 
claim to a portion of the customs, salt and opium 
revenues was rejected, but with regard to the customs 
revenue the committee thought that some concession 
should be made to the States as a matter of grace, 
though it could not be claimed as a matter of right. 
“We consider, however,’’ says the Report (para. 82), 
Beg the States have a strong claim to some 
The claim of the Princes that their constitutional 

status is based on agreement and can only be modified 
by agreement cut directly at the root of much of the 
established practice of the Political Department of 
the Government of India, and in effect asked the 
committee to overrule the view of paramountcy 
expressed by Lord Reading in his letter of March 27, 
1926, to the Nizam of Hyderabad, where he says: 
“The Sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme 
in India. . . . Its supremacy is not based only upon 
treaties and engagements, but exists independently 
of them and, quite apart from its prerogative in 
Matters relating to foreign powers and policies, it is 
the right and duty of the British Government, while 


scrupulously respecting all treaties and engagements 
with the Indian States, to preserve peace and good 
order throughout India. . . . It is the right and 
privilege of the Paramount Power to decide all dis- 
putes that may arise between States, or between one 
of the States and itself... .”’ 

The Committee found itself confronted with the 
problem as to whether paramountcy was defined by 
the treaties or was independent of them. One may 
be excused for thinking that they tried to reconcile 
the two views and that therefore their report is 
inconsistent. They admit (how could they avoid 
doing so?) that the ‘‘ treaties are of continuing and 
binding force as between the States which made them 
and the Crown.’’ And yet they do not admit that 
any modification of those treaties is only valid if the 
State, the weaker party to the contract, consented to 
that modification. They think that the rights of the 
States have been modified and diminished by the cus- 
tom and usage of the Political Department, apart 
from any agreement of which that usage may be 
evidence. ‘‘ Paramountcy must remain paramount; it 
must fulfil its obligations, defining or adapting itself 
according to the shifting necessities of the time and 
the progressive development of the States. 

The Committee’s view seems to pay lip-service to 
the sanctity of treaties while allowing them to be 
whittled away if in the opinion of the Paramount 
Power it is expedient in the interests of India that 
they should be modified to suit changing conditions. 
The Princes have refused to accept this finding and 
they should press for a decision from the Privy 
Council or some other authoritative body as to 
whether their view is right or wrong. It may be 
wrong, but the Harcourt Butler Report at least has 
not proved it. 

A careful reading of the Simon Report leads one 
to suspect that on this point the Commission is not 
satisfied as to the correctness of the Indian States 
Committee’s view. They reproduce in extenso in 
their first volume the passage in which the Butler 
Committee say that the Crown cannot delegate its 
responsibilities to a Government of India that is re- 
sponsible to a British Indian electorate, and in their 
financial recommendations they follow the Committee 
in admitting the claim of the States to a share in 
the customs revenue. Their attitude to the Butler 
Committee’s finding on the nature of paramountcy is, 
on the contrary, very guarded. After setting out 
briefly the two points of view they say, ‘‘We cannot 
enter upon this complex matter, for not only has it 
never been before us, but the Statutory Commission 
could not presume to trench upon debatable ground 
which has recently been surveyed by the Butler Com- 
mittee.’”» When the Commission does refer to the 
matter they would almost seem deliberately to avoid 
accepting the Butler Committee’s view. ‘‘ The 
relations between each of them ”’ (i.e., the States) 
‘‘and the Paramount Power,’’’they say, ‘‘ may be 
ascertained or deduced from Treaty, or other written 
document, or usage and agreement.’’ The italics 
are mine, for the whole question turns on whether 
the word ‘‘ and ’’ is intended deliberately to exclude 
the word “‘ or.’’ The Princes do not deny that where 
usage is evidence of, and is therefore accompanied 
by, agreement it may modify treaty rights; what they 
deny is that usage as such has any such power in the 
absence of agreement. It can hardly be supposed 
that Sir John Simon inadvertently used that particu- 
larly significant particle. 

Across the road, then, that the Round Table Con- 
ference will have to travel in the autumn lies this 
unbridged chasm: are the States autonomous States 
with treaty right indefeasible except with their con- 
sent or is paramountcy a right vested in the British 
Government which can overreach these rights? 


An authoritative and impartial decision is needed before 


the Round Table Conference meets. 
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THE MATERNAL MORTALITY 
REPORT 


BOUT one in every two hundred and fifty 
A births in this country involves the death of a 

mother. This figure, disturbing in itself, is 
the more so in that it shows no signs of improve- 
ment. In the last twenty years the infant death- 
rate has fallen from 109 to 70 per thousand births, 
and the general death-rate has continued its steady 
decline ; but maternal mortality, so far from lessening, 
has actually increased. The problem is one that 
makes a peculiar call on our sense of social responsi- 
bility. To what extent are these tragic incidents part 
of the unavoidable fortuity of human life; to what 


extent attributable to circumstances within our | that ordinary antiseptic precautions are increasj 


control ? 


** Our finding is that of the cases of death brought 


under our notice not less than one-half were prevent- 


able.’’ Such is the declaration of the Departmental 


Committee set up by Mr. Neville Chamberlain to 
enquire into this question. We are to believe that, 
if we had done what, with our present knowledge, 


we might have done; if the skill at our disposal ranc d 
had been made available where needed; and if | obtains in this country, students of the problem my 


individual carelessness and ignorance had _ been 
eliminated, some fifteen .hundred motherg who died 
last year might have been alive to-day. 

The ‘‘ avoidable ’’ percentage is evidently a guess. 
Curiously enough, ‘“‘ fifty per cent. reduction in 
maternal mortality’ was the effect prophesied last 
year by one important member of this Committee as 
likely to follow the abandonment in midwifery practice 
“* of a certain well-known antiseptic fluid.’’ In fact, 


of two thousand maternal deaths investigated by the 


Committee, four hundred were attributed to concurrent 
disease not primarily due to pregnancy; and, of the 
remaining sixteen hundred, only in 39 per cent. did 
the investigators find evidence indicative of possible 
preventability. Now, between the preventable and 
the possibly preventable a wide gap exists; and in 
no department of human activity is the difference 
between the possible and the actual more painfully 
illustrated than in the practice of medicine. The 
conscientious doctor is constantly wondering if this 
or that omission or commission in his treatment of 
a patient may not have determined the issue; but 
experience teaches most of us what flies on the wheel 
we are. 

Nevertheless, we are~ bound to recognize the 
gravity of the situation disclosed; and, when we 
consider the varied experience of different areas and 
different service organizations, we are no less bound 
to recognize that the evils are not entirely irremedi- 
able. But, unfortunately, the statistics do not carry 
their explanation or their remedy on their face. Of 
the fatal cases investigated, one-third were due to 
sepsis; and it might have been expected that such 
cases would be exceptionally frequent in the slums of 
our cities where dirt is unavoidable and anything 
approaching aseptic precautions impracticable. But 
we are told that, ‘‘ so long as no definite source 
of infection is present, unhygienic and crowded 
dwellings and dirty surroundings do not in themselves 
increase the incidence of puerperal sepsis.’? One is 
reminded of a remark of Dr. Comyns Berkeley: 
‘There are two things known for certain about 
puerperal sepsis; one is nothing, and the other that 
the medical attendant will be blamed.’’ As a fact, 
the maternal mortality rate in the slums of East 
London has always been little more than one-half 
of the rate that obtains in the better-to-do metro- 
politan areas, in spite of the more expensive medical 
attention and the better conditions generally that are 
there almost invariably at hand. It is but a very 
few years ago that, to quote from a recent valedictory 


‘Numerous maternity centres and ante-natal clinig 
‘have been established within the areas of 4 
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address, ‘‘the country doctor’s armamentarj 
when going to a’ maternity case, usually consisted 
a pair of forceps shoved in his riding-breechy 
pocket, a bottle of chloroform, and another of ergot”, 
and yet the average results of those days, so far x 
mortality statistics go, were as good as they ay 
to-day. Skill and experience evidently balanced Many 
scientific sins. 

To come down to more_ recent tims 


important local authorities since the passing ¢ 
the Maternity and Child Welfare Act of i998 
And the Departmental Committee allows thy 
the number of patients who receive ant. 
natal supervision ‘‘ is undoubtedly very much 


than it was a few years ago.”’ Also, it is indisputable 


taken year by year. Yet the total puerperal mortality. 
rate, which in 1918 was 3.79 per thousand births, had, 
ten years later, risen to 4.2. Even the deaths from 
albuminuria and eclampsia, which proper ante-natyl 
supervision is claimed to reduce almost to zero, have 
actually increased in the last ten years. When tp 
these facts it is added that the maternal mortality-rat 
in France and Italy is little more than half that whic 


well feel baffled, 

Let us consider the question from another angle, 
Last year, the Scottish Board of Health issued a 
Report on the Maternal Mortality in Aberdeen from 
1918 to 1927. This Report disclosed that the average 
death-rates were 2.3 per thousand among the women 
attended by midwives (inclusive of the cases in which 
the midwife obtained medical help); 6.9 among those 
primarily attended by doctors; and 14.9 among the 
patients who had arranged to be confined in hospitals 
and other institutions. But, lest the reader jump to the 
conclusion that medical interference with ‘‘ the cotrse 
of nature”’ accounts for the differences in these 
figures, it may be pointed out that of the midwives’ 
patients 445 were instrumentally delivered by doctors, 
and that of these not one died. Moreover, it is 
significant that,.of the 616 deaths from sepsis studied 
by the Departmental Committee, nearly one-half 
followed normal—that is ‘‘ natural ’’—unassisted 
labour. The evidence would, indeed, seem to bk 
hopelessly nihilistic. 

But this is not the whole of the story. The East 
End Maternity Hospital reports that, in its last tea 
thousand consecutive confinements—some conducted 
in hospital, more conducted in poor homes—not 4 
single death from eclampsia has occurred, while its 
total maternal mortality has been under 0.7 pe 
thousand. Dealing with similar patients in similar 
conditions, the General Lying-in Hospital at Lambeth 
reports, over a period of ten years, an average 
maternal mortality-rate of 1.3; and the maternal 
deaths that occurred among the sixty-five thousand dis 
trict cases attended by the Queen’s Nurses in 192 
totalled 1.9 per thousand. Well may we echo the com 
clusion that ‘‘ What is being done for some women 
can, and should be, done for all.’’ ; 

The Committee recommends that every parturient 
woman be provided with the services of a midwife anda 
doctor, both of her own choosing; the doctor to be 
responsible for ante-natal and post-natal supervision, 
but to take part in the conduct of the confinement itself 
only when difficult or abnormal circumstances cause 
the midwife to seek his aid. The obstetric efficiency 
of the general practitioner has, for some years, 
account of diminishing experience, been deteriorating: 
The midwifery training at our medical schools %&, 
as it always has been, scandalously inadequate; 
the great majority of practitioners have acquired § 
knowledge and dexterity as they possess im the 
(for the patient) rough school of post-graduate © 
perience. Under the proposed scheme the general 
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practitioner appears to be the principal instrument 
relied on for statistical amelioration. But, unless 
medical education is seriously reformed, it is difficult 
to feel optimistic as to the results likely to follow 
this proposed extension of the panel system of 
doctoring. The Committee recognizes the desira- 
bility of ante-natal supervision being in the hands 
of those who will have responsibility for the whole 

urient period; but it is not easy to see from what 
source the average general practitioner is going to 
acquire his capacity to diagnose abnormality and to 
deal with its consequences if he is never to be brought 
in familiar and responsible relations with the normal. 
The success of any medical scheme or system ulti- 
mately depends on individual efficiency and individual 
thoroughness. That organization is best which most 
encourages, and gives greatest scope for, personal 
initiative and personal responsibility. 


QUAERO 


WITH KING EDWARD IN THE 
HOLY LAND—III 


NEW LETTERS OF DEAN STANLEY 


EpiTep By Hector BOLITHO 


Damascus, April 20, ’62 
@ N Monday morning early we started for 


Damascus. The ride through the Damascus 
streets was chiefly remarkable from the fact 

that very few of the people rose as we passed by— 
it was supposed from the strong fanatical feeling still 
reigning against Europeans. A hint seems to have 
been given them since, for they have always after- 
wards stood up. Torrents of rain still fell, and the 
tents were not arrived, so we took refuge in the Con- 
sulate—a splendid house—and played at ball with a large 
lemon till the tents came and the weather cleared. 

Abdel Kader is not quite so striking a person as I 
had expected, but is, however, a figure that you would 
not pass by—tall, pale, calm, a short beard dyed 
black. He is entirely devoted to study, and gives a 
lecture every Friday, but at the same time takes the 
liveliest interest in general news; knew of the battle 
between the two iron ships and that it would make a 
new epoch in war. He refused a pipe. ‘‘I never 
smoke—I never have—I follow nature.’’ The Prince 
spoke very properly to him about his conduct during 
the massacres. ‘‘ It was no more than my duty. 
ee would not allow me to do otherwise than 

He was evidently much pleased with the interview ; 
spoke of the rifle which the Queen had sent as a 
recognition of his services, unworthy as they were. 
The Prince, too, was deeply impressed by his character 
and appearance. 

The Prince is perfectly furious at the Turks, partly 
most justly, partly beyond all reasonable bounds. 


Tiberias, Easter Day, April 20 

Easter eve . . . . the Prince and I rode alone over 
the hills. He was in one of his best moods—made 
the best proposals for the arrangement of the Com- 
munion the next day, and spoke much of you, 
Catherine, of our dear mother, of his father. ‘It 
will be a sad Easter for me,” he said. 

“Yes,”’ I said, ‘‘ and a sad one for me. But I am 
sure that if your father and my mother could look down 
pon us, they would be well satisfied that we should 
both be here at this time in this place.’’ 

Suddenly we reached the edge of the cliffs and the 
Whole view of the lake burst upon us. He quite 
Seamed with surprise and pleasure. ‘‘ So un- 
expected and so beautiful.’’ 


It was indeed the view of which I am always afraid 
to speak, lest the glory of the recollections should 
tempt me to exaggerate its real character. But on 
that evening—the falling sun throwing its soft light 
over the deep descent, the storm clouds flying to and 
fro—it was truly grand. They were all satisfied, and 
when we found our tents pitched at the bottom of the 
hill by the old walls of Tiberias, on the very edge of the 
lake, General Bruce came up to me and said, ‘‘ You 
have indeed chosen well for to-morrow.’”’ 

At 10 we had our service in the great tent. The 
Prince, with his own hands, prepared the chairs. 

On April 27 Dr. Stanley wrote: Had just finished 
my sermon, when H.R.H. came in lamenting that we 
should not be at Damascus on Sunday, so as to have 
a sermon on the conversion of St. Paul. I thought 
over it on our ride on Saturday and wrote one in the 
evening on Acts ix, 3. 

It was not long before H.R.H. came into my tent— 
and in his most engaging way took out a letter from 
the Queen to him (‘‘ My dear Bertie’) and another 
from the Princess Royal—both speaking of me, and of 
what they hoped that I should be to him. Most touch- 
ing—most natural—lI only felt painfully how far I had 
fallen short and should fall short of their expectations. 
That very question about shooting on Sunday had 
recurred to-day, and again been steadily dismissed. 
Teesdale (to prevent any possibility of temptation) 
had his gun packed up before we started.—‘‘ To 


carry it and meet with game would be too great a 
temptation.”’ 


Damascus 

You must imagine us winding down some hillside. 
In front is usually H.R.H. in his white robe, with his 
gun by his side. . . . Scampering over everybody in 
violent haste to be close to H.R.H., the long army of 
fifty mounted spearmen, their red pennons flashing 
through the rocks and thickets as they mount and 
descend. 

We descend, and the servants gallop to the front, 
in order to make the most of their time before we reach 
the tents. We find the tents just pitched; usually on 
some grassy platform by a running brook. 

From time to time H.R.H. drops in, partly to ask 
questions. At 7 a.m. the breakfast bell rings, and 
we are usually all there. On the whole H.R.H.’s 
punctuality (though an effort, or perhaps I should say 
because an effort) has been exemplary. At 8 a.m. 
the horses are saddled and we upon them, and forth 
we fare. 

Another point is the character of the servants, and 
the behaviour of everyone to them. They go with us 
to every sight which is possible. H.R.H. constantly 
talks about them and when poor Crosse had to be 
sent back—imploring with tears in his eyes in an 
agony of relief to come on—the Prince was quite 
distressed. 

They say that there never was such a demonstra- 
tion in Beyrout, as the welcome of H.R.H. But the 
people were disappointed that he did not wear a crown 
or a white plume. They consoled themselves how- 
ever, by the reflection that in that case he would hardly 
have been able to see anything. 

Here I am again in my cabin on the Osborne. I 
return to a few reflections on the tour. Has it been 
of any use? It is hardly possible to over-estimate the 
difficulty of producing any impression on a mind... . 
with no previous knowledge or interest to be awakened. 
On the other hand, there have been several indirect 
advantages. The life in tents, and the more homely 
fare, and the early hours, was a decided gain. And I 
cannot but think that the names and customs. of the 
Bible will arrest the attention more in after years, from 
his having become familiar with them here. 

To me, personally, I think that H.R.H. has uni- 
formly endeavoured, even at some loss to himself, to 
be as kind and considerate as he could be. I should 
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be ungrateful, if I did not recognize this. However 
bored or annoyed he may be (and by particular indivi- 
duals he has been sometimes not without good reason) 
he has never shown it openly. Even in seeing 
antiquities, he will, from strangers, bear the longest 
expositions without appearance of fatigue. From time 
to time though, he is suddenly seized with a strong 
feeling that he ought to take interest in these things, 
and an urge that they should be seen. As for the 
shooting. . . . in itself, it is satisfactory to reflect that 
he is so heartily devoted to such an innocent, healthy, 
and absorbing occupation. I repeat to myself again 
and again—‘‘ How vexed and tired I should be at being 
dragged about to see manufactories, and hear explana- 
tions of making, in which, nevertheless, many people 
take as profound and rational an interest as I do in 
historical scenes.” 


Sea of Marmora 


Another thought which inspires is profound com- 
passion for General Bruce. If to me—who am not 
responsible, and who have only had these few weeks, 
it is so heavy a burden—what must it be for him to 
have had this battle to fight over and over again day 
by day for years. Let those cast stones at his manage- 
ment of the Prince who have tried it themselves. 

Later. I should tell you that the two interviews 
with the Sultan were the very first he has had with any 
of equal rank, and the visit to the Embassy the 
first he has paid to anyone. He was therefore un- 
usually shy and awkward. There was an immense 
party to dinner. I found Lady Bulwer seated alone in 
one of the drawing rooms, where there were men on 
ladders, lighting the chandeliers. ‘‘Where, oh where, 
is HR.H.? Is he still in his room?’’ ‘‘ No—I heard 
him come down stairs.’’ ‘‘ Let us go and look for 
him.’’ She threw open another door, and there was 
another drawing room, apparently filled with another 
set of lamplighters. ‘‘ Look here—I am very blind— 
look into this room and tell me whether he is here.’’ 
I looked in, and being also very blind, and seeing only 
the lamplighters, said “* No ’’—but on advancing a few 
steps, found H.R.H. béhind one of the ladders, reading 
aloud to the Equerries, a letter from Colquhoun 
recounting the misfortunes of the Ducal party—is it 
wrong to hope of the Duke himself?—in Abyssinia. 
After listening to the letter and talking to H.R.H., I 
found Lady B. still by my side, and now close to the 
Prince, but still repeating the same plaintive cry— 
‘* What can have become of H.R.H.? Do tell me what 
shall we do? Shall we send for him?’’ ‘‘ Why, here 
he is,’? he said. Her start you may conceive. 

It must be remembered, too, that as far as intellect is 
concerned, I see [the Prince] under the most unfavour- 
able circumstances—constant contact with these great 
places for which he cares nothing. Once settled in 
England, this will be of no importance whatever. When 
the journey first began, I used to dread the formalities 
of interviews, etc., with high personages, I now rejoice 
in them—for in them he appears to the best advantage. 
Everyone is struck (and rightly) with his good looks. 
At times he is almost handsome. 


Constantinople, May 25 


In the afternoon, we all, H.R.H. and suite—to the 
Mosques. It was a mere rush through them. 

Saturday—in the Osborne, up the Bosphorus to the 
Black Sea, coming to Fuad Pasha’s villa opposite 
Therapia—a charming spot—and again a beautiful 
luncheon—({I enclose the bill of fare)—I sate by Ali 
Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs, a . . . most agree- 
able aristocratic personage, whom I much preferred to 
Fuad, whose adulation to H.R.H. was, I thought, 
very much overdone. 


Off Lemnos, May 28 


Constantinople over—I must say. after great enjoy- 
ment. H.R.H. breakfasted or rather lunched with the 


Sultan at the Kiosk of the Sacred Waters of Asia. No 
one there but Fuad Ali and the Ambassador. The Pp. 
said (through Fuad) what had been previously arranged 
between H.R.H. and H.E.—and the Ambassador higtily 
commended him. Nothing transpired of any interest, 
(I should think there was nothing to transpire) e 
that the Sultan found a difficulty in the use of his fork, 
and apparently had not seen strawberries before. 

His [the Prince’s] indifference to historical ang 
the like interests appears to me more and more of no 
importance—and I have been certainly pleased at the 
ease with which last night he returned from the clouds 
of adulation and grandeur in which he has been liyj 
to the homely, contradictory atmosphere of the yacht. 

There is no doubt that he enjoyed Constantinople 
extremely, and was struck by its beauty. This, 
Kasmas, the Sea of Galilee and Baalbec, are the four 
things which have excited some expression of 
enthusiasm. 

(To be continued) 


THE BRONTES’ DOMESTIC 
SERVANT PROBLEM 


By E. M. ParRKINSON 


HARLOTTE and Emily Bronté had no mercy 
( on their servants. The sisters were never philan. 

thropists, but the way they worked their domestics 
must have been a scandal even to nineteenth-century 
ideas. Their candle goes not out by night, and the 
hour of rising is ‘‘ always four, in winter.’’ Summer, 
presumably, was worse. Bessie, the nurse, thinks 
nothing of getting little Jane Eyre a fire and her 
breakfast by five o’clock on a January morning, in 


order to start on a journey, and at Wuthering Heights 


all the household are assembled and quarrelling before 
the dawn of day.~ The fire supplies them with light, 
as the half moon supplied Jane. 

And the duties piled by the sisters Bronté on these 
servants’ backs! Emily is the worse dragon of the 
two. Charlotte distributes the work more equally, and 
at Gateshead Hall, where the unfortunate Jane Eyre 
spends her infancy, there is quite a reasonable staff. 
But Emily, having got hold of a willing worker, hesi- 
tates at nothing. Nelly Dean, of ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights,’’ is lady’s maid and afterwards sole nurse 
in-charge of her mistress, Catherine Linton, who is 
virtually a mental case, and Nelly can call no one 
to her assistance except her master, even when the 
patient is on the point of throwing herself out of the 
window. It is true that Nelly is eminently capable, 
and takes everything with philosophy. ‘‘ She rang 
the bell till it broke with a twang; I entered leisurely. 
There she lay, dashing her head against the arm of 
the sofa, and grinding her teeth, so that you might 
fancy she would crash them to splinters! It was 
enough to try the temper of a saint, such senseless, 
wicked rages !”’ 

Nelly’s temper, being far from that of a saint, does 
not stand the trial for long, but perhaps she manages 
her mistress al! the better. They are accustomed to 
one another. On Catherine’s death, Nelly becomes 
nurse to her infatit; she is also housekeeper of the 
fine old country house, and in a position to order of 
‘* a man to fetch the attorney, and four more, provided 
with serviceable weapons,”’ to rescue little Cathy when 
she is kidnapped. Nevertheless, the housekeeper 'S 
obliged to pick the fruit herself, for we find her, “ on 
a mellow evening in September, coming from the 
garden with a heavy basket of apples, which I had 
been gathering.” Indoors there are certainly maids, 
since Nelly rates one for her supposed giddiness ; but 
they do nothing. It is Nelly who scrupulously accom 
panies Cathy on her walks, and mends the window 
curtains in the library. 
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The relation of these servants to their employers 
is a close one. Their opinion is asked regarding the 
marriage of their young ladies, and’if it is not palat- 
able, they are smitten: they take both proceedings as 
a matter of course. The affairs of the family are theirs, 
and their interest goes so far as informing themselves 
of the contents of letters. (Some of us can remember 
that this was once a far commoner fault than it is 
to-day, when novelettes, cinemas and general con- 
tact with other interests supply food to satisfy the 
cravings of servants’ curiosity.) But they had a dull 
life of it at Gateshead. When the good-natured 
Bessie comes, after eight years, to visit Jane Eyre 
at her school, she is ready with .her account: ‘“‘ I 
have long wanted to see you, Miss Jane, and when 
1 heard that there had been a letter from you. . . .” 

How did Bessie hear? She lived at the lodge. That 
old cat Abbott, the lady’s maid, must have got hold 
of the news, and probably of the letter, in the first 
place; after which the talk worked through the house- 
keeper’s room to the kitchen, out to the stables, and 
was brovght to the lodge by Bessie’s husband, the 
coachman. Bessie assumes her knowledge to be a 
matter of course, and those servants, you may depend, 
knew about every letter which entered the house. 
Indeed, Bessie is fully informed of the details of 
Georgiana’s planned elopement, though it was frus- 
trated. One trembles to think of what domestics may 
do in their spare time even now... The employers of 
the early nineteenth century, on the other hand, did not 
tremble; Miss Ingram, a visitor, addresses her host’s 
footman as ‘‘ blockhead,’’ and commands him to 
cease his chatter. 

Then there are the sick nurses, called in only in 
cases of the utmost urgency, and not then if anyone 
else is to be had. Grace Poole is a remarkable person- 
ality. She is the acknowledged and (it is to be hoped) 
trained attendant of a homicidal maniac, with whom 
she fears not to share one room day and night. This 
room has no window; possibly as a precaution against 
any Sherlock Holmes who might count the windows 
outside, and so ultimately calculate the existence of 
a secret apartment within. Grace has apparently no 
objection to ‘‘ doing ’’ her own domain, and cooks 
the sago on which the maniac ig daily mourished.: 
“Only one hour of the twenty-four did she pass with 
her fellow-servants below.’’ 

No wonder she kept a private bottle of gin by her. 
She is an interesting character, in spite of her defects, 
and gives the impression of great capability and com- 
posure. Warning Jane Eyre (there is need) to bolt 
her door at night, Grace adds: ‘‘ A deal of people, 
Miss, are for trusting all to Providence; but, I say 
Providence will not dispense with the means, though 
He often blesses them when they are used discreetly.” 
With this she purses her lips, waxes her thread, and 
sews on another curtain-ring. 

Typhus fever breaks out at Lowood girls’ school; 
forty-five out of the eighty lie ill at one time. One 
is relieved to hear that they have, at any rate, one 
nurse, though the staff and headmistress do most of 
the work, and their idea of ventilating the fever ward 
is to put the door “‘ slightly ajar.”” This, though it 
was May, and so glorious a season that the pages 
shine with the description of it, and of the holiday- 
making of those pupils who remained well. The sick, 
however, whether typhus patients or consumptives,. 
have a poor time of it. Florence Nightingale was 
still a girl in her parents’ house when ‘ Jane Eyre’ 
was published. 

Charlotte Bronté’s general servants are better 
treated than Emily’s. The elder sister had seen more 
of the world and less of Yorkshire, though the good 
Hannah of the Rivers family is undoubtedly a York- 
shire type. Hannah has lived with the family since 
the three young people were born. She does the 
baking, washing and housemaiding of a household of 


four, and prepares all the meals. There is no stingi- 
ness in her catering, and she defends the house against 
all comers. A homely, loving creature, with an 
excellent heart, she can neither read nor write, but 
she radiates common sense. Industrious as she is, too, 
we do not hear such counsels of perfection as that 
of Nelly Dean, who asserts: ‘* A person who has not 
done one-half his day’s work by ten o’clock runs a 
chance of leaving the other half undone.’’ It is to be 
remembered, also, that in the first half of the eighteen 
hundreds, customs were hardier, hours longer and 
blows more plentiful than they are to-day. At any 
rate, the indomitable Brontés carry their point : what 
they want done is done; the reader is hurried along by 
their fearful energy as presumably the domestics are 
also, and it is only on turning back the pages after the 
end has been reached, and comparing the tasks with 
the number of hands available, that we realize the 
enormous amount which has been accomplished. 


TOURS THROUGH LITERARY 
ENGLAND—IX 


THE ELIZABETH BARRETT-BROWNING COUNTRY 


[tert counties, Worcestershire, Shropshire and 
Herefordshire, which custom and common-con- 
sent have christened ‘‘ The Three Counties,”’ 
require visitors to adopt a certain openness of mind, 
a neutrality of opinion when crossing their borders. 
The counties have character and criticism of their 
characteristics should be (especially in the instance of 
this tour) so unprejudiced that it is borne half-mast 
high—a white flag that carries no predetermined 
intention of antagonism or appreciation. This is a 
simple attitude of mind to achieve, for the visitor is 
to look with Elizabeth Barrett-Browning’s eyes upon 
a Herefordshire which, since she saw and loved it, has 
suffered a hundred odd years of chances and changes. 
Imagination must recognize and efface these differences 
of countryside as far as possible and reconstruct con- 
ditions as they were in the more spacious, leisurely 
times of the woman whose genius, in her early years 
was fostered in the Ledbury corner of the county. 
Herefordshire cast a spell over Elizabeth that was 
operative all her life, even though she was never to 
see ‘‘ the blue profiles of the Malvern Hills’ again 
after she left her home beside them in 1832, when she 
was twenty-six. Those “‘ beautiful, beautiful hills,’’ 
as she wrote of them afterwards in an agony 
of homesickness which inspired a passage that has 
become classic: ‘‘ ‘Yet not for the whole world’s 
beauty would I stand among the shadow and sunshine 
of them any more; it would be a mockery, like the 
taking back of a broken flower to its stalk.” 

Before the broken flower was separated from its 
stalk, it grew in sheltered security at Hope End, 
between Ledbury and the little village of Colwall. 
Edward Barrett, Elizabeth’s father, built an eccentric 
and ornate house here, bedecked with domes and 
minarets, exuding ‘‘ flamboyant, bizarre, neo-Oriental 
splendour.”” This architectural firework has long since 
disappeared, but the stones have been used for the 
house that now. stands within view of the site of 
Elizabeth’s home. The stables belonging to the 
original house are still standing, and now, from among 
the weeds and flowers that trespass over lawns and 
mossy paths that were once a well-kept garden, it is 
a pleasant day-dream to picture Elizabeth leading her 
pony ‘‘ Moses ”’ from the stable to the field, to see her 
wandering through her beloved,garden of white roses, 
or sit, with her pencil and paper, under ‘*‘ the tall 
linden-tree with an old hawthorn growing beside it.’ 
The country all round Hope End, so well known to her 
and over which she rode on ‘‘ Moses,’’ is vividly and 
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well described in her poem, ‘ The Lost Bower.’ This 
beautiful little set of verses is a word-photograph of 
Herefordshire that is well worth putting in one’s 
mental album for reference on cold, dark days in less 
kindly country. 

A modern library surmounted by a clock tower 
stands in Ledbury in memory of Elizabeth Barrett- 
Browning and should be visited with other buildings in 
the little town, such as the seventeenth-century market 
house, St. Katherine’s Hospital (an almshouse founded 
in the thirteenth century) and the parish church which 
exceeds the other old buildings in antiquity and has, 
at its east end, a monument in memory of Elizabeth’s 
parents. It is difficult to withstand the temptation to 
give here an account 
of these parents and of 
Elizabeth’s home life. 
The story is so rich in 
detail and complete in 
pattern that it must 
make a strong appeal 
to the biography lover. 
But he must read it as 
written for him by 
Osbert Burdett in 
‘ The Brownings,’ and 
by Isabel C. Clarke in 
‘ Elizabeth Barrett- 
Browning ’—an_inti- 
mate rather than a 
critical study, attrac- 
tively written, and 
valuable for the 
character sketches 
given of the members 
of Elizabeth’s family 
and of Robert Brown- 
ing and their life to- 
gether in Italy. 

But as it is with the 
prelude to Sidmouth 
days and (afterwards) 
the Wimpole Street home, where Robert Browning 
wooed and won his’ wife, that we are 
now concerned, it is time to take the road again, 
from Ledbury and Hope End, to Colwall—a village 
weil known to Elizabeth as in it lived the Martin family, 
life-long friends of hers, and to whom some of her 
‘* most intimate and revealing letters were addressed.’’ 
It seems that the Barretts did not mingle much with 
the outside world while in Herefordshire, but one other 
great friend and confidant of Elizabeth’s, Hugh Boyd, 
lived at Great Malvern, and was frequently visited by 
her. He encouraged and nourished her early love for 
and knowledge of the classics, and as The Blind 
Scholar of Great Mafvern ‘he deserves appreciative 
mention by E. B. B. admirers. It is probable that the 
country for several miles north-west and south round 
Ledbury can be accurately described as ‘‘ Barrett- 
Browning,’’ but, bounded as it is on the eastern border 
by the Malvern Hills, it would be out of the picture 
to cross the ridge on this tour. 

The route suggested by the accompanying sketch- 
map never cuts the county boundary lines except at 
Dymock, a point, like Ledbury, close to the Three- 
County joining-point. Here, on the banks of the 
River Leadon, is a green basin-like patch of country 
surrounded on all sides by hilly borders. It will be 
easily recognizable to the motorist approaching this 
tour from the south and south-east, since it lies on 
the main line of entrance. 

If the tour is followed in a clock-wise direction, the 
little village of Mathon will mark the turning point 
off the road which has run parallel with the Malvern 
Hills for some miles. Here, recently, fragments of 
pottery assigned to the Bronze period, and calcined 
bones, have been discovered. The road from Stifford 


Miles bo 


Bridge to Frome Hill runs over hilly country with 
beautiful views on every side, A sharp turn north js 
taken at Burley Gate and the course of the River 
Leadon closely followed for some miles on the way to 
Bredenbury. From here through Docklow to Leo. 
minster there is almost continuous climbing to be done, 
and from the highest level it is possible to see Scyrrd 
Fawr and other hills near Abergavenny standing out 
conspicuously on the south-west horizon. 

The poet Drayton has written of the chief indu 
of Leominster, whose townspeople found wealth in the 
fleeces of the local wool-market. Drayton called jit 
‘* Leominster ore,’’ but its quantity was considerably 
lessened by rival merchants of Hereford and Worcester 
who _ secured the 
alteration of its 
market day : such was 
the method of deter. 
mining agricultural 
competition in those 
days! Leominster 
Minster is the town’s 
chief glory, with the 
STIFFORD Grange House, a 
beautiful specimen of 
half - timbered work, 
built about the year 
1600. Yarpole, five 
miles north of Leo 
minster, is noted for 
possessing a detached 
belfry. There are only 
six of these in the 
county, one of which 
will be seen later at 
Pembridge, but that at 
Yarpole is the most 
notable of them all. 
Kingsland, like many 


BROMYARD S 


MATKON 


Sketch-map showing route through the Elizabeth Barrett-Browning 
country. Dotted lines indicate main roads and alternative routes. b ereto ‘ shire, has an 
interesting church and 


history. It is not so attractive as the next village, 
Eardisland, on the banks of the River Arrow. Ancient 
black and white houses characterize this little place; 
on the right bank of the river is the old Staick House 
dating from the fourteenth century, and on the opposite 
bank are two defensive mounds, one surrounded by a 
wet moat; it has historical associations of long ago. 
At Sarnesfield, several miles farther on, is the tomb of 
John Abel, an architect famous in the time of Charles I; 
generally known as the King’s Carpenter, he designed 
the market houses at Hereford (now destroyed), 
Leominster and Kington. His epitaph, which he com- 
posed himself, is near the south door of the church, 
and is worth the effort to decipher it; ‘the last couplet 
is quite neat. 

When the Wye has been crossed the road passes 
through more ancient villages, and finally crosses the 
river again at Hereford. Here the cathedral must, of 
course, be visited. ‘‘ For three ‘ W’s,’ wheat, wool 
and water, it yieldeth to no shire in England,”’ wrote 
Camden of Herefordshire. For more reasons than 
these, it yielded to no other shire in E. B. B.’s opinion. 
The same reasons are still there for us to seek, and, 
since they played no inconsiderable part in the develop- 
ment of the author of ‘ Sonnets from the Portugese,’ 
they must be worth discovering. For the rest, that 
author’s epitaph was undoubtedly written by her 
husband in Pompilia’s famous tribute to Caponsacchi 
in ‘ The Ring and the Book’: 

. . . Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of His Light 
For us i’ the dark to rise by... . 
M. E. P-G. 


N.B.—No. 10 of ‘Tours Through Literary England,’ 
which will appear in the issue of August 30, will cover 
Mary Webb country. 
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THE THEATRE 
TWO LITTLE THEATRES 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


A Cosmopolitan Programme. Grafton Theatre. 
The Devil’s Pulpit. By Rex Fisher. The Players’ Theatre. 


I N those far-off, and (if Mr. Forrest will forgive my 
trespassing) far happier, days when films were 
dumb, it was always possible to ‘‘ drop in ’”’ after 
dinner at the nearest cinema and spend an hour or 
so, and a florin or so, and enjoy an entertainment that, 
at any rate, was something essentially different from 
the fare provided by the theatre. Nowadays, however, 
with the substitution of the talkies for the movies, a 
film is merely a play mechanically reproduced by 
means of photography and phonography; and 
personally, I cannot for the life of me understand why 
anybody goes to these secondhand dramas, when first- 
hand dramas are available. They are said to be 
cheaper ; and it is undeniable that a fairly comfortable 
seat can be purchased at most cinemas for three and 
sixpence. But apart altogether from the fact that 
people actually pay as much as eight and sixpence for 
the best seats, there is a time-factor to be considered. 
The average play begins at about eight-thirty, and 
‘continues (with a couple of ten-minutes’ intervals) till 
about eleven. The average film-play starts at about 
half-past, nine or a quarter to ten, and ends at eleven. 
That is to say, the average theatre-play is very nearly 
twice as long as the average cinema-play. True, in 
addition to what the cinemas call their ‘‘ big 
picture,”’ the programme will include two or three 
shorter items; but these as a rule are almost incon- 
ceivably bad, and presumably are incorporated in the 
entertainment either to satisfy the ‘‘ Quota” regula- 
tions, or simply to give thé’greedier patrons an illusion 
of their money’s worth. 

Take ‘ Raffles,’ for example, about which Mr. 
Forrest wrote (as I think) very tolerantly last week. 
I was charged five and ninepence for a seat at the 
back of the circle, where I heard and saw only with 
considerable difficulty. Many years ago I saw this 
story as a play, with Gerald du Maurier in the title- 
réle. Is there anyone who has seen both versions, 
who contends that the film-play is the better—or as 
good—or even half as good, as the stage-play? And 
remember, we did actually ‘“‘ see and hear’’ du 
Maurier (and later, Henry Ainley) in the title-réle; 
we neither saw nor heard Ronald Colman; we only 
saw his photograph, and heard a reproduction of his 
(for an English actor, strangely and disappointingly 
American) voice. Add the fact that the film version 
was a compartively short entertainment, and then 
explain to me in what way my evening at the cinema 
was cheaper than my evening at the theatre. 

However, criticism of the films is Mr. Forrest’s 
job; and my only excuse for referring to them now is 
that, owing to the evolution of the movie into the 
talkie, they no longer provide the theatre-goer with 
that ‘‘ something different ’’ for which his soul does 
occasionally crave. Which brings me to the Grafton 
Theatre, where the jaded playgoer can obtain that 
‘* change of environment ’’ which doctors prescribe 
for its tonic properties. 

The Grafton Theatre is situated at the northern end 
of Tottenham Court Road, almost exactly opposite to 
Maple’s. It is not a ‘club; it is a theatre open to 
the general public, though it ‘‘ hopes to attract a 
special following of keen theatre lovers who will be 
encouraged to make the house their regular resort.’ 
It has a café attached to it—-and a fully licensed bar. 
Its prices of admission are considerably lower than 


those of the larger. West End theatres; in fact 
are the same as those charged by the West Eng 
cinemas, and range from eight and six to two and four, 
The auditorium is very small (‘‘ intimate ”’ is the 
epithet preferred by the directors, and the word jg 
fully justified), and also very modern, each row of 
seats being raised above the one in front of it sufficj. 
ently to allow that‘ uninterrupted view of the stage” 
which is more or less unobtainable in any other theatre 
or cinema in London. So much for the structural 
features of the Grafton. 

As for its artistic qualities (or, in less deterrent 
words, its value as a place of entertainment) I can 
speak as yet of only one programme, which consisted 
of no fewer than fifteen items, and included one-act 
plays by Bernard Shaw and Molnar, dances 
Margaret Morris, Russian folk-songs and a couple of 
old music-hall songs, one of them being the immortal 
‘ Daisy Bell,’ admirably burlesqued. Now, it js 
perfectly true that several of these items were of very 
small intrinsic interest. Shaw’s ‘ Annajanska,’ for 
example, was the Great Man at his feeblest, the dis 
cussion being largely platitudinous and the comedy 
funereally unfunny. Nor was the Molnar duologue a 
masterpiece—a bedtime talk between two sleepy boys, 
one of whom was involved in a precocious love-affair, 
Still, anything written by great playwrights has con. 
siderable interest for lovers of the drama; and the 
selection of these two short plays was abundantly 
justified by the fact that probably no other public 
theatre in London will ever provide an opportunity of 
seeing them acted. 

In addition to the Margaret Morris dancing, there 
was a very interesting ‘ Robot Dance’; and on the 
comedy side there was a satirical sketch by Peter 


Spencer about Bright Young People, and a quite 


brilliantly funny rhymed burlesque, ‘ The Old Firm's 
Awakening,’ by A. J. Talbot. In short, a very full 
money’s worth and a place of entertainment of whi 
every playgoer should make a note. 

Another interesting place of entertainment is the 
Players’ Theatre. This, however, is a club and 
resembles the Gate Theatre in that it has its own little 
theatre in New Compton Street. Here, again, tha 
atmosphere is ‘‘ intimate ’’—I should say it held about 
160 people—and the prices are low. Its latest pro 
duction is ‘ The Devil’s Pulpit,’ a lively and interest 
ing play, which I cannot help thinking might have been 
much better had someone other than Mr. Ian Graeme- 
Douglas played the leading réle. It is the story of a 
Canadian farmer who is converted from being a 
drunkard by a "ec promise to marry him if he 
abstains from alcohol for a whole year; but being 
of a fanatical character, he passes from one extreme 
to the other; and Joel Croft drunk is a far less hateful 
person than the psalm-singing Christian Scientist of 
the later scenes. Mr. Graeme-Douglas acted very 
cleverly indeed, but it was quite impossible to believe 
in him as a Canadian farmer; he reminded one com 
tinuously of Hamlet. The result on the play was to 
make it unconvincing. 

And that, by the way, has been the fate of any 
number of quite interesting plays that have been 
‘* tried-out.’’ Managers used at one time to encourage 
these economicaf! performances, maintaining that 
they could judge a play better by seeing it acted than 
by reading it. It was probably sheer laziness that 
made them say this; what they really meant was: 
they could more easily find an excuse for not visiting 
a suburban theatre than for not reading a manuscript 
Anyway, the argument was utterly fallacious, sine 
not even a manager’s imagination could so thoroughly 
distort a play as the under-rehearsed and badly cast 
productions almost invariably succeeded in doing. 
Miss Nan Marriott-Watson, Miss Maureen O’Moor, 
Mr. Cyril Nash and Mr. Charles Farrell all gave 
excellent performances. 
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THE FILMS 
A FINE GERMAN PICTURE 


By FORREST 


The Blue Angel. Directed by Josef von Sternberg. The Regal. 
The ““W” Plan, Directed by Victor Saville. The Empire. 


HE film at the Regal is the first German talking 
T picture to be heard in this country, and the 

thoroughness and attention to detail are just as 
evident in it as they were in the silent films from the 
same country. The story itself is somewhat gloomy ; 
indeed, there would appear to be a formula which 
must, be followed if Emil Jannings is to play the prin- 
cipal part, and that may influence its popular appeal, 
but there can be no doubt either about the fineness of 
the treatment or the excellence of the photography. 

It is directed by Herr Josef von Sternberg, who 
was responsible, among other notable pictures, for 
‘The Last Command,’ and the direction never for one 
moment falters. It is only very rarely that one is able 
to praise the work of a director without stint, and it 
is on that account all the more pleasurable to be in 
a position to say that Herr von Sternberg has accom- 
plished his task with a sureness of technique which 
makes him a great, and probably the greatest, 
director in the film world to-day... He is helped by 


Herr Pommer, who has not allowed the story to. 


falter, and by a splendid cast headed by Emily 
Jannings and Marlene Dietrich. 

The work of Emil Jannings is well known to all 
followers of the films, and in this picture his study 
of a professor, who sets out to punish his pupils for 
spending their evenings with a singer at ‘‘ The Blue 
Angel ’’ and remains himself to fall beneath her charms 
to degradation, madness and death, is as fine a piece 
of character acting as he has given. The name of 
Marlene Dietrich will be as unfamiliar to people here 
as that of Emil Jannings is familiar, Her performance 
in this film in places lacks experience, but Hollywood 
has already bespoken her and Hollywood is wise. If 
Herr Josef von Sternberg continues to direct her, the 
American screen actress of to-day—I except Ruth 
Chatterton and other actresses with a wide stage 
experience—will have to look to her laurels, other- 
wise they will be snatched from her. 

After seeing ‘ The Blue Angel,’ the British picture 
at the Empire appears very mediocre, though Mr. 
Victor Saville, who directed it, has made a much 
better job of it than he did recently of ‘ Woman to 
Woman.’ The story is one of an English spy who is 
dropped behind the German lines in order to discover 
the meaning of the ‘‘ W ’’ plan which, if successful, 
is credited with having the effect of winning the war. 
At no time did Mr. Saville convince me that the 
plan was of such vital significance. 

The film opens slowly and it is not helped by the 
long arm of coincidence which places the spy’s young 
lady as companion to the German old lady whom he 
is about to rob. This obvious situation takes away a 
great deal of reality from the plot, and the picture 
cannot be said to get into a swing of any kind until 
the spy leaves his love behind him and embarks upon 
his task of trying to regain the English lines. 

The direction of the scenes where the tunnelling 
isitaking place is good, but the reproduction is faulty 
and for quite a period one can hardly hear the voices 
of the actors at all. The cast is a strong one, con- 
taining, among others, such well-known stage 
favourites as Mary Jerrold, Madeline Carroll, Austin 
Trevor, Gordon Harker and Alfred Drayton. Brian 
Aherne plays the principal part, but he does not look 
to me much like a German officer and still less like a 
German private. In spite of the strength of the cast 
the acting is not remarkable for its distinction; the 
fault, I feel, must lie in the direction. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—233 
Set sy D. WILLouGHBY 


A. Cobbett returns to rural England in this present 
year of grace and takes another ride. What he thinks 
and says is enough to fill volumes, and some of it is, 
probably, unprintable. But for the two best excerpts 
from his strenuous meditations on what he sees and 
hears, not exceeding 250 words in length, we offer a 
First Prise of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half 
a Guinea. 


B. According to several newspapers a new fashion 
in dress shows that women are again becoming 
feminine. Byron, if alive, would surely have made 
some comment on this important matter, and com- 
petitors, putting themselves in his place, are asked 
to deal with it in a couple of Don Juanesque stanzas. 
The two best efforts will be rewarded with prizes of 
One Guinea and Half a Guinea. 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.z2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
233A or LITERARY 2338). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, August 25. The results will be announced 
in the issue of August 30. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 231 
Set By Quincunx 


AL In the year of grace 3999 an archeological 
party from the capital of United Africa explores the 
long-abandoned site of London. They chance upon 
the buried remains of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
at South Kensington. But the sole relic of European 
civilisation preserved intact is the row of brass turn- 
stiles at the door. The Sarurpay Review offers a First 
Prise of Two Guineas and a Second Prise of One 
Guinea for a forecast, in not more than 300 words, 
of the expedition’s report on the function and signifi- 
cance of these objects. 


B. We are always embarrassed when foreign 
visitors are with us and the English summer wrecks 
our hopes of England making a good impression. The 
SatuRDAY REviIEW offers a First Prise of One Guinea 
and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a poem of 
not less than six, and not more than twelve, lines, 
addressed to a young and beautiful lady from the 
United States whose first visit to these shores took 
place during the worst patch of July, 1930. 


REPORT FROM QUINCUNX 


2314. A goodly number of competitors came 
forward to put themselves in the shoes of the African 
savants, but for the most part they kept their feet 
too solidly planted on the ground. Two or three were 
even so matter-of-fact as to recognize the brass objects 
as the turnstiles of a museum—which did not leave 
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much scope for the sort of mistaken ingenuity I hoped 
for, Only one entrant, the Rev. H. Cotton Smith, 
produced examples of the technical jargon of the year 
3999. H. P. Blunt saw a new light being thrown 
on ‘‘ The Bondfield Mysteries connected with the 
Dole Cult of the early Twentieth Century,’’ and noted 
“* the standard prayer, ‘ City and Suburban Engineer- 
ing Works Limited, Rotherhithe,’ inscribed upon 
each wheel, prefixed by the variants ‘ Entry’ and 
‘ Exit.’ ’? W. G. adduced ‘‘ the frequent references to 
the literature of the period to fans. There appear to 
have been football fans, cricket fans, tennis fans, 
etc... .’’ And James Hall deduced that the 
Governments of these times used these contrivances 
to supply themselves with free light and power,’’ by 
converting the friction of their turning into electric 
power. But the best sustained report was that of 
T. Lantry, with S. B, McClean’s as runner-up, and 
I recommend them for first and second prizes respec- 
tively. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Work on the London site was resumed in April for 
the purpose of clearing Mound X in the S.W. section. 

In level Z (see plan) the first important find was 
made in the shape of the remarkable series of con- 
structions figured on Plate III. These consisted of 
four quadriplanar helical brass capitals in openwork, 
revolving on vertical shafts and fitted with a system 
of ratchets allowing movement in one direction only. 

The nature of these objects was at first obscure, 
owing to the absence of any definite surroundings with 
which they could be correlated. Professor Lebombo, 
however, was struck by the analogy between the 
dextrorsal revolution of two of the capitals and the 
course of the sun. He was at once led to suspect a 
connexion with some form of solar worship, especially 
in view of the material employed. This conjecture 
was confirmed by a further discovery. An observa- 
tion trench carried at right angles to the spot revealed 
a deposit of metal fragments, evidently from umbrella 
frames. 

The purpose of the apparatus was now manifest. 
The right-handed capitals were intended to be turned 
by the worshipper in honour of the Sungod, with a 
view to producing fine weather. The ratchet was an 
ingenious method of preventing any possibility of 
working the machine widdershins, while the umbrellas 
were, no doubt, broken ceremonially as part of the 
charm. By reversing the process, the left-handed 
capitals could be used for obtaining rain, a fact proved 
by the absence of umbrella fragments on that side. 

The English, we know, were never reconciled to 
their climate, but this is the first evidence that they 
actually resorted to sympathetic magic to improve it. 
Dr. M’pwapwa suggests that the refrain 

It ain’t gonna rain no mofre] 

may well be a chaunt sung on these occasions. 


T. LANTRY 


SECOND PRIZE 


The excavations on what is believed to be the site 
of London resulted in many indications of a crude 
type of civilization, but vielded only one object of, 
importance. This object is a row of peculiar rotating 
arms in a framework, the whole being constructed 
of the obsolete metal, brass. Brass, of course, is a 
yellow alloy of two-thirds copper and one-third zinc, 
which was held in great veneration in past ages, so 
much so, in fact, that it was customary among the 
common people to spend much time in gently rubbing 
pieces of it—evidently a crude form of prayer. This 
singular find has caused considerable discussion among 
our experts, but it is generally thought to have a 
religious significance. Our survey unquestionably 
shows that an almost unbelievable number of people 
congregated in this small area. This is corroborated 
by many existing legends. It is known that religious 
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superstition flourished in those times, and our experts 
incline to the view that London was a place of 
pilgrimage, to which countless people came and were 
accommodated in little cells of stone, or of a com 
sition stone, known as brick. We conclude that the 
brass object unearthed is the renowned ‘“ Golde 
Gate,’’ which formed so integral a part in their super. 
stition, and that the pilgrims were allowed to 
through only after a long and trying period of 
initiation. 

When it is remembered that brass was gr 
venerated, that no one would surely stay in a stone 
house without strong motives, and that a ‘ Golden 
Gate ’’ appears in all the myths of the time—it seems 
almost certain that the endeavours of the expedition 
i been crowned by the discovery of the ‘‘ Golden 
zate.’’ 


S. B. 


231B. This theme brought verses in plenty; it js 
pleasant to find that beauty in distress has still a 
strong appeal. On a first reading of the batch, which 
struck a fairly even if not a very high level, I was 
tempted to throw out all the poets who drew contrasts 
between the ‘‘ wetness ’’ of our island and the ‘‘ dry. 
ness” of the United States: indeed, if my arithmetic 
is correct, 67.43 per cent. of competitors touched that 
string of their lyres. But I soon found that this was 
going to exclude too many “‘ possibles ’’; so I softened 
my heart, though retaining a prejudice in favour of 
those who abstained from this antithesis. Three 
feminine entrants pointed out that the young lady 
need not complain because rain is (they allege) good 
for the complexion and hair. I cannot too sternly con- 
demn the spirit underlying one competitor’s conclud- 


ing lines : 


Yet, fair one, I cannot refrain— 
Since of your dollars we are fain— 
To urge: ‘‘ Return! Return again!’’ 


Marion Peacock spoiled a good entry by a poor 
ending; Athos did likewise by postponing his ending 
for eight lines beyond the allotted span. Emily Davies, 
T. E. Casson, Morris Bent, Pibwob and James Hall 
came in a close-bunch behind the winners. But if 
the American visitor was as pleasant a person as | 
imagine her, she would probably most enjoy receiving 
the verses by W. G. and D. C. S., and I recommend 
that these competitors be rewarded accordingly with 
the first and second prizes respectively, 


FIRST PRIZE 


In rain and mist the sodden legions paced 

The straight-ruled causeway’s streaming, shining 
flags. 

In rain and mist the berserk Saxons chased 

The trembling Britons to their native quags. 

In rain and mist their keeps the Normans reared, 

And met our drenching climate with a jest. 

We greet our conquerors thus. At first they're 
feared : 

Then liked: then loved. De te—you know on be 


SECOND PRIZE 


Fair maid, when you made up your mind 
To sail across the wide Atlantic, 

Did you in England think to find 

The goal of all your thoughts romantic? 


If so, you could not, fail to see 
How faulty was your prepossession, 
When Merrie England proved to be 
The centre of a deep depression. 


Of human miseries, we cry, 

Our climate aggravates the sum, 
And now you know the reason why ~ 
‘The Pilgrim Fathers were so glum. 


D. C. S. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


q The Editor of the Saturpay Revigw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. — BAS 

© Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


‘ THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S’ 


SIR,—The dilemma is a dangerous form of argu- 
ment leading usually to false antitheses. 

The Revised Version translates St. Matthew vi, 44: 
“ Be not anxious for the morrow.’’ It is obvious 
that a quiet trust in God is an antidote to anxiety. It 
is also self-evident that persons who enjoy a quiet 
mind are not likely to part rashly with good securities. 

I am, etc., 


Emsworth, Hants C. Poyntz SANDERSON 


‘ IDENTIFYING BIRDS ’” 


SIR,—In your interesting review on the above 
subject we are challenged to describe a bird’s song. 
An intricate and voluble song, such as many birds can 
pour forth in such profusion, is indeed beyond human 
skill to transliterate. Only the faintest approxima- 
tion is possible in language. But the cries or notes of 
some birds can be accurately rendered in human 

Take, for instance, the note of a marsh tit, 
‘ chick a bee-bee.’ It is so unmistakable that the marsh 
tit of the American continent is in some places called 
“ chick-a-bee.’’ Again, the plover’s cry can be 
reproduced with fair precision. The wood pigeon’s 
call notes are exactly represented by ‘ (Oh) do come, 
do, do.’ I discovered this when once waiting for a 
friend under tall trees in Herefordshire. Here is a 
quatrain giving the notes of four birds in connected 
language : 
* Do come, do do,’ the cushat cries; 
The storkdove shouts ‘ Who, who?’ 
‘ A crew, a crew,’ the turtle sighs: 
The owl: ‘ To wit, to woo.” 


Petersfield C. R. Hatnes 


THE DECAY OF LITERATURE 


SIR,—Mr. Willis has certainly touched upon a 
problem of great importance, though in his sweeping 
condemnation of the moderns I am inclined to think 
that he would have done better to have reflected a 
little longer before putting pen to paper. 

In the first place, although there is undeniably a 
vast amount of trash being published at the present 
time, Mr. Willis has failed to prove that it is relatively 
any greater than was the case fifty years ago. He 
quotes one or two nauseous passages from shilling 
magazines, but sentences just as idiotic occurred in the 
best-sellers, such as those of ‘* Ouida,” in the past, and 
they were published in three volumes at a high price. 

Then, again, is Mr. Willis quite sure that the present 
age produces only mediocre writers? If he would 
tear himself away from the penny novelette and read 
some good modern literature he might come to a 
different conclusion; but I fear he is a laudator 
temporis acti, who only reads what will give him the 
pleasurable sensation of being shocked. 

I am, etc., 
James Linpsay 


SIR,—Literature gives expression to a nation’s 
current life. There are few Immanuel Kants able to 
afford to devote their lives to ‘Critiques of Pure 
n,’ of which first editions will sell seven copies. 
there are few Spinozas, who will live on meagre 


earnings, made by polishing lenses, in order to write 
metaphysical philosophies (to be substantially accepted 
in the centuries to come) the publication of which has 
to be deferred until after the author’s death, because 
the ideas are heretical according to current popular 
notions. Most men write to make money, through 
publishers who publish to make money, out of current 
dominating mentality. About a hundred thousand 
copies of Spengler’s ‘Decline of the West’ were sold 
in Germany, where desire for information as informa- 
tion is pronounced; here (probably) fewer than five 
thousand copies of the fine translation found a 
market; everywhere there was hostility to a book 
which suggested that the state of affairs in splendid 
1930 could be that of decline. 

The recognition of a 28,000,000 electorate has 
synchronized with the growth of its source of litera- 
ture, the popular libraries; the 28,000,000 want to 
read about themselves. Recently, I re-read ‘ Mrs. 
Halliburton’s Troubles’ and enjoyed it, for it was 
written in a language which I knew; it depicted the 
life of what was accepted national mentality of its 
period. Equally representative of that at a later 
day was ‘All Quiet on the Western Front ’—equally 
true of the dominating mentality on the Western 
Front. Current mentality wants to read of, and in 
fiction will only read of, what it (or its neighbours, 
according to the latter) are encountering as happen- 
ings in current life; and these happenings are of 
course emancipated from the notions of Victoria’s 
period of the periods of historical conservatism. 

Thus present-day literature is degenerate and 
decadent, and it is equally true that present popular 
taste (that of the new dominating mentality) mis- 
understands and challenges durability—scientifically 
immutable, eternal principle. But judged morphologi- 
cally, present-day literature is not decadent; it is the 
literature of all cultural classicisms; of the periods of 
the atrophying of ‘‘ soul ’’; of the ‘* Decline ’’ which 
is, slowly, to work itself out over more centuries. 
Study the literature (and other arts) of Ancient Egypt, 
of the Roman Empire, of past and present China. 

Have you the pluck to raise wrath by printing 
this view? A newspaper boy refused to sell me a 
copy of the Sunday Express the other day, on the 
ground that (so he said) it was ‘‘ attacking us young 
men.’’ Be careful lest the Satrurpay is similarly 


through it’’—rough handled—by another 
angry fifteen-year-old child. 
I am, etc., 
London, W.C. H,. J. FisHer 


CONSERVATIVE UNITY 


SIR,—Most of your readers will rejoice unfeignedly 
that you realize so fully the folly of internecine war 
at a time when the whole force and spirit of the only 
party that can deliver us from our distresses should 
be engaged in an arduous campaign against the 
enemies of our peace and well-being. But do you not 
think that the reiterated disparagement of Mr. Bald- 
win is ill calculated as a trumpet call to effort? I 
am aware it approaches the crime of treason to 
insinuate, however covertly, that Lords Rothermere 
and Beaverbrook are not always inspired prophets 
and infallible logicians. But, supposing Mr. Baldwin 
had said in reply to a question at a political meeting, 
as Lord Beaverbrook did, that he would tax all 
foreign cotton, what an outburst of derision there 
would have been in the Daily Mail and the Daily 
Express and their associated newspapers. Fair play 
to opponents never does one any harm, and surely 
fair play to those of one’s own clan and household 
is demanded as a primary principle. 

I am, etc., 
Duncan Grey 


Westor-super-Mare 
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IN GENERAL 


N writing here some weeks ago on Mr. Thomas 
Walker, the philosopher of ‘“‘ aristology,” I 
suggested that an ‘Anthology of Common Sense ’ 
might make a salutary volume. Echo answers me 
from Toronto, from which city an amiable corre- 
spondent sends a long list of literary mines to 
be quarried for suitable ore. I cannot pretend to 
agree with all his suggestions, but I am certainly 
grateful to him for the hour of entertainment that 
I got from turning up one book named by him which 
I had not come across before—the ‘ Conversations 
of James Northcote, R.A., with William Hazlitt.’ 
Northcote’s name crops up fairly often in poor 
Haydon’s autobiography, and in the artistic-social 
life of London during the first two decades of last 
century he was something of a figure. Not 
undeservedly ;: he was a successful painter of pictures 
in the acceptable fashion of the time—large historical 
and biblical figures for the most part; he was a shrewd, 
eager, well-read conversationalist; and he was old 
enough to be a link with certain great figures of the 
past who just then were beginning to assume the 
heroic proportions of immortals. Northcote was born, 
the son of a Plymouth watchmaker, in 1746, and 
good fortune led him to become an assistant to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and thus to see something with 
his own very lively eyes of the Johnson-Goldsmith- 
Garrick circle. Hazlitt knew him for a good many 
years, but it seems to have been only in 1826, when 
‘Northcote was eighty, that he started making regular 
notes of his conversations with the old man for pub- 
lication. And in 1830, a year before the painter's 
death, he published this series of twenty-two dialogues. 
Who can say how truthful they are? It is a very 
difficult thing to reproduce an interchange of talk. 
The opinions and the anecdotes may be fairly repre- 
sented, but to reproduce the cadence, the look, the 
gesture, on the printed page is almost impossible. 
Hazlitt was content;;I fhink, to record the matter 
and let the manner go (and was careful, too, to 
let himself cut a pretty good figure in the talking); 
and I suspect that Northcote’s talk was racier and 
sharper in reality than as preserved by Hazlitt’s polish- 
ing pen, 
Naturally, a good deal of Northcote’s talk ran upon 


painters and painting. Of Reynolds and his ways he | 


had plenty to tell, beyond what he wrote in his memoir 
of Sir Joshua, and of his nearer contemporaries, like- 
wise. He was exacting, but generous. When Sin 
William Beechey remarked one morning that the 
landscapes of a certain painter were only a trick— 
‘‘a streak of red and then a streak of blue ’—old 
Northcote answered him: ‘‘ Yes, but there is some 
merit in finding out a new trick.’’ And Hazlitt reports 
some sharp comments -he made on the conduct of the 
Royal Academy : ? 
’ Northcote showed me a printed circular from the 
Academy, with blanks to be filled up by Academicians 
recommending young students. . . . One of these related 
to the moral character of the candidate; N. said, ‘‘ What 
can I know about that? This zest for morality begins 
with inviting me to tell a lie. I know whether he can 
draw or not, but what am I to know of the moral 
character of a person I have never seen before? Or 
what business have the Academy to inquire into it? I 
suppose they are not afraid he will steal the Farnese 
Hercules. . . . The Academy is not an institution for the 
suppression of vice, but for the encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.” 


But he was alertly interested also in the literature 
of the generations spanned by his long life, and had 
many anecdotes, at first-hand or a good second-hand, 
of Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Godwin, Scott and others. He gives an amusing 
glimpse of Goldsmith looking at a new book of poems 
lent him by Reynolds, seemingly ‘‘ thrown into a rage 
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before he had read a line of it. ‘ What wretched styg 
is here?’ he said. ‘ What cursed nonsense that jg 
and kept all the while marking the passages with hig 
thumbnail as if he would cut them in pieces.” : 
of Garrick airing his true opinion of the s 
playwright, Colman: ‘‘Damn his dishclout face! Hi, 
plays would never do if it were not for my patchi 
them up and acting in them !’’ For Wordsworth, anj 
for the Lake poets in general, this painter of large 
majestic subjects had small sympathy; small, ego. 
centric fry, he thought them : 

Do you imagine . . . such trifles as descriptions of 
daisies and idiot-boys (however well they may be done) 
will not be swept away in the tide of time like straws an 
weeds by the torrent? No: the world can only keep jp 
view the principal and most perfect productions of humap 
ingenuity... .. I fear your friend Wordsworth is not 


His anticipations in this vein were often wrong (if 
Arctic explorers could ever reach the Pole itself, he 
opined, ‘‘ the veins would burst and the vessel itself 
go to pieces from the extreme cold ’’); but he could 
no less often sum up character pithily and well. Soot 
was a particular ‘favourite of Northcote’s, and he tells 
how once he said to Sir Walter: ‘‘ I admire the way 
in which you begin your novels. You set out 9 
abruptly that you quite surprise me. I can’t at all 
tell what’s coming,’’ and received the answer : “No! 
Nor I either !’’ And these remarks on William Godwin 
make a good commentary on the whole type of do. 
trinaire radicalism for which the author of ‘ Caled 
Williams ’ stood : 

. . . he appears to me not always to perceive the differ. 

ence between right and wrong. . . . He is satisfied to 

make a plausible case, to give the pros and cons of 4 

lawyer; but he has no instinctive bias or feeling one way 

or another, except as he can give a studied reason for 
_ it. Common sense is out of the question: such people 
despise common sense, and the quarrel between them is 

a mutual one. 

I read Northcote’s ‘ Conversations ’ myself in the 
original edition of 1830, but it was reissued by Edmuné 
Gosse some thirty-five years ago. And I commend it 
to anyone who enjoys a miscellany of frank and free 
commentary on-an always interesting age. 


A GOOD THING 
By Rospert CHALMERS-HUNT 


E tipped a purchase, hunting with the hare 

H On inside information (mostly lies). 
I think he was a bull or else a bear, 

A man of means and more than ample size. 
He talked, till I saw dropping from the skies 

A super-yacht, also a super-car. a 
He said that ‘‘ they were bound to have a rise. 

To-day I notice they are down to par. 


To be or not to be a millionaire, . 
That was the question, with a wild surmise 
To plunge inté*a speculative share, 
Or merely look inordinately wise : 
As one on whom there were not many flies. 
He offered me a powerful cigar. 
I have it still, a consolation prize. 
To-day I notice they are down to par. 


I nearly was a man with jaw set square. 
But what are riches without exercise? 
I shall not sleep in a director’s chair 
And grow each day more puffy at the eyes. 
And vintage port I honestly despise 
(The grapes are sour, whatever year they are). 
And shares are.so much dross, if no one buys. 
To-day I notice they are down to par. 
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REVIEWS 


THE HYBRID ROMANCE 


Lord Byron: the Story of a Passion. By Kasimir 
Edschmid. Translated by Eyeline Bennett. 
Toulmin. 7s. 6d. 


HERE are fashions in literature as in most other 

things, but they are less easy to follow when the 
change is not one of taste—as from prudery to frank- 
ness or from classic to romantic, the centenary of 
which last in France has just been celebrated—nor from 
one form to another but to a strange blend of formerly 
distinct forms. Since the war, to take a convenient 
date, we have noticed a revived interest in biography, 
in reaction from standard dullness; a _ declining 
interest in the historical novel, a resurrection of 
detective stories, a popular taste for tales of mystery 
and crime. In other words, the history which is 
popular at the moment is the, history of romantic 
individuals, and the novelist’s method has _ been 
employed on biography. The result is a strange 
hybrid, the biographical romance, in which the life of 
a real man is made the subject of a novel and the 
method of fiction is applied to a story that is true. A 
whole series of these romances has appeared in France, 
the heroes of which have been famous French authors. 
M. Maurois’s ‘ Ariel,’ which did not belong to that 
series, was enormously popular in England; Herr 
Edschmid has applied the same method to Byron; and, 
at the same time, a number of biographies have appeared 
in which imagination and even invented conversations 
have been the principal attraction. The novelist has 
been invading the biographer’s field and biography 
has approached much nearer to fiction. 

Our concern here is with the biographical romance, 
and, though no sensible person will object to an engag- 
ing experiment, the new fashion which blurs the dis- 
tinction between biography and fiction is to be deplored, 
for the first duty of a biography is to be reliable, and 
the novelist can take everything he wants from history 
without stealing a real person’s name. In the theatre 
there is less confusion. We do not apply the standard 
of biography to any play, but a narrative looks so like 
a biography in appearance that we do not know 
whether we are supposed to be reading fiction or fact. 
An experiment becomes tiresome when it establishes 
a vogue, and it is significant that M. Maurois has left 
his “‘ Shelley romance ”’ without a successor. In fact, 
since these very words were written, he has told us 
in an interview that this was deliberate, and that he 
abandoned such romances for biography since, ‘‘ when 
the job was finished I was not satisfied with it, because 
it was neither flesh nor fowl, nor good red herring.”’ 
The originator of an entertaining experiment was the 
first to discover its limitations, and the admission is 
grateful to me since in a published lecture a year ago 
I had to insist upon them. M. Maurois is not 
responsible for his imitators, but it is encouraging to 
be able to quote his authority against a specious and 
misleading practice. 

When poets are the subject of this romancing, their 
poetry has to be left out, and Herr Edschmid has con- 
fined himself almost entirely to Byron’s principal love- 
affair. Since this is still not free from dispute, and the 
facts are certainly complicated, it is hard to say how 
faithful he is to the facts or how much detail he has 
invented. Read either as a novel or as a “‘ true story ”’ 
itis not free from irritating distractions. Resolved to 
consider it a novel, which seemed fairer to the author, 
I was conscious of a cramping frame. The events 
seemed to be dictated. Characters came and went with 

inconsequence of actual experience, and not till 
Byron had declared his feelings to his half-sister 


Augusta did the tale begin to develop with the inevit- 
abilty of a story or a flower. The conversation in 
which she staggers him by showing herself oblivious 
of their blood-relationship is very moving. It grips 
one like a tense moment on the stage. She is repre- 
sented to have been an instinctive creature who takes 
her own feelings for granted, and her surprise at 
Byron’s scruples has the compulsion of a natural child : 


‘*T don’t understand you, Georgy,” said Augusta 
softly, with a note of astonishment in her voice. ‘“ I 
never knew my father.”’ ff 

Georgy stared at her. . . . Several seconds passed before 
he understood her. 


Byron decides to marry in order to protect her from 
seandalous whispers. His mother-in-law, through 
her dislike and disapproval of him, is shown dropping 
the seeds of doubt into his wife’s mind. The flight of 
his wife, the law-suit that follows, Byron’s acceptance 
of the terms of separation in order again to shield 
Augusta, his decision from the same motive to leave 
England, and the steps taken to prevent Augusta from 
joining him are the best part of the book. These 
chapters hold the reader, and the situation that they 
unfold becomes so interesting that the novel-form 
defeats itself. We immediately wish to know the 
whole truth, and throw the book aside in our impatience 
to find it in the fullest biography. The more vivid 
and successful the novelist- makes his romance, the 
more certain he is to make us realize that he has chosen 
the wrong medium. The mixture of fiction and bio- 
graphy destroys the flavour of both, for the virtues of 
each are destructive of the other’s. Why did not the 
author take a hint from life and make a satisfying novel 
out of an extraordinary story? Instead, tied to his 
frame, he picks out an incident or two from Byron’s 
Italian experiences, follows him to Greece and sketches 
his familiar end. In all this the only thread surviving 
from the central chapters is the likeness to Augusta 
that attracts him to the Countess Guiccoli. The frame 
cramps the narrative, and it must surround it, however 
many things have been left out. Just because of its 
good chapters, the book is a decisive argument against 
the form. Herr Edschmid is a writer of ability, but 
his materials have refused to mix. 

While this proclaims itself, let us admit that there is 
still a corner in which a biographical romance 
may be acceptable. Romance, an agreeable substi- 
tute for truth, is justifiable when there is nothing 
but the substitute to be had. It cannot compete with 
history. It is an intruder in biography, but, when 
history is sketchy and no biography is possible, we can 
welcome without discomfort a biographical romance. 
Moses was a suitable subject because he lies heyond the 
range of biography, and no one complained when a 
romance was lately made upon the lives of Héloise 
and Abelard. There are many tempting subjects 
which only the imagination ‘can fill. Think (if I may 
quote that lecture) of a life of Socrates by Xantippe, of 
a life of the beautiful Phryne, of a romance called ‘ Ann 
Hathaway’s Husband’ with that lady’s diary for its 
source ! 

On a matter of this kind, criticism does not lay down 
its laws from a height of supercilious abstraction. It 
appeals to experience to prove its point. Why offer 
a substitute when the real can be had already? Why 
disgust us with romances because some biographies 
have been dull? The experiment will have been worth 
making if the limits of each form become better under- 
stood. Now that his book has been written, Herr 
Edschmid will probably agree with M. Maurois. 

OsBERT BURDETT 


Correspondents are asked to type or to write 
their letters on one side only of the paper. Very heavy 
pressure on space compels us also to request that they 
keep their letters as short as possible. 
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GREATEST OF THE MARSHALS 


Turenne, Marshal of France. By General Max 


Weygand. Translated by G. B. Ives. Harrap. 
Ios. 6d. 


ENERAL WEYGAND has written a French 

soldier’s appreciation of the great marshal who 
burnished French arms in the seventeenth century. 
It is dedicated to Foch and we suspect that the military 
Trinity which runs in the author’s mind must be 
Turenne, Napoleon and Foch. And why not, since 
the Dome of the Invalides now enshrines all three? 
It is interesting to learn that the famous inscription on 
the tomb of Turenne: ‘‘ There must not be a soldier 
at rest in France so long as there is a German in 
Alsace,’’ has disappeared since the last war, thanks, 
no doubt, to Foch. This volume has no literary pre- 
tension, for it reads like a military textbook and 
smacks of the woodenness of all translation. Page 12, 
line 15, has a redundant ‘‘that’’ and on page 248 the 
word ‘‘virtures’’ spoils a quotation from Montesquieu. 
Proof readers are becoming careless. 

However, General Weygand has composed a first- 
class historical manual. A fashionable biographer 
would have devoted chapters to his love affair with 
the Duchess de Longueville, which is treated with 
schoolroom delicacy. His soul interests him more than 
his heart, and we have a chapter on his late conversion 
to Rome, for, like Marshal Saxe, Turenne was a Pro- 
testant. The book deserves to be the standard work 
in both languages, for English historians have little to 
say about Turenne, who was the French prototype 
of Marlborough and the inspiration of Napoleon. 
General Weygand, unfortunately, does not give his 


sources, though he has had access to the documents. 


collected by General Bourelley for an unpublished work. 
The ground has been well covered and mapped. 

Turenne’s life of austere grandeur and unfailing 
military skill] remains imperishable. He entered the 
service of the French as a hostage for the 
troublesome House of Bouillon which intrigued 
princely-fashion upon the borders. He was hardened 
to service with a musket on his shoulders under 
Maurice of Nassau. Under the walls of Casale he 
met a young captain in the Papal employ, who was 
to work in collaboration with him to the glory of 
France, Cardinal Mazarin. Turenne was Huguenot 
enough to decline alliances with nieces of both Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin. He introduced mobility of action 
instead of static sieges and showed that, he could 
overrun Germany. General Weygand is troubled to 
explain his hero’s behaviour during the Fronde, but 
apologists of no less than Marlborough have to cover 
his double dealings. Treason was then the perquisite 
of national heroes. Turenne actually concluded a private 
treaty with the King of Spain and promised him a fair 
peace in return for Spanish troops and money. Bolo 
Pasha was shot in the last war for very much less. 
General Weygand can only plead ‘‘ In our day... 
when no one is entitled to prefer individual plans of 
his own, however defensible they may be, if they: 
depart from the line of conduct adopted by the 
Government, which alone is responsible for the man- 
agement of the war, Turenne’s action would be a 
crime for which nothing could atone.’’ 

However, Turenne did not enjoy treason and pre- 
ferred to make the conflict between France and Spain 
one between himself and Condé. His military gifts 
flourished in the exertion. He grew at once more 
patient and more daring as the years passed. He 
secured the adoration of his troops and studied the 
characters of the opposing commanders. In 1657, by 
the Treaty of Paris, he found himself with an English 
contingent under his baton, whom he paid by sacri- 
ficing his silver plate. The future King James the 
Second, who negotiated the sale of Dunkirk to her 
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rightful owners for five millions, was his friend agg 
pupil. The famous dispute of the Marshals was ny 
even settled when the King, made him Marsha 
General. Saint Evremond made an epigram of his 
nobility : ‘‘ Severe to himself, he reckoned all his mig 
fortunes as blunders ; indulgent to those who had fale, 
short, he treated their blunders as misfortunes,” 

To those whose French history over this period js 
largely supplied from Dumas, it will be disappointing 
to find but passing references to D’Artagnan and the 
Man in the Iron Mask. But the real chesswork anf 
intrigues of Europe are as clearly stated as mathe 
matics. It is interesting to find that Turenne, whik 
a Huguenot, prevented Louis declaring war on the 
Pope, who was more interested in territories at this 
time than in dogmas, Turenne’s covefsion for. no 
earthly promotion in late life reads as genuinely as 
Newman’s. The Pope offered him a Red Hat imme. 
diately, which was allowed to descend on the head of 
his nephew, a youngster in his twenties. Turenne had 
a taste for theology and some desire to retire into 
religion during the final period he aptly described as 
lying between life and death. He was interested in 
Sarpi’s ‘ History of the Council of Trent,’ and deeply 
influenced by Bossuet. He was attracted by the 
Jansenists of Port Royal, whose view of Grace was that 
of the Huguenots. Bossuet’s Exposition was written 
especially for his eyes. As a Catholic, Turenne was 
tolerant of others as he had ever been. He was no doubt 
a Gallican, and, had the Ultramontane School existed, 
it, would have delayed, if not prevented, the finest 
conversion of the century when, to use Bossuet’s words, 
‘‘that great and unconquerable courage ”’ allowed 
itself to be overcome. He was deeply interested in 
the opinions of the Early Fathers on the Eucharist, 
but he did not believe much more in the Infallibility 
of the Pope than in that of any earthly commander. 
But he felt that the safest chances lay with the Holy 
See. His golden rule was to leave nothing to chance 
in his campaigns, military or spiritual. General 
Weygand summarizes admirably his strategies at 
Sinzheim, Ensheim and Turkheim and describes him 
as ‘‘ the inventor of the oblique order.’’ He was the 
friend of La Fontaine and Madame de Sevigné. His 
death in battle was a mortal blow to the arms of 
France, for his spirit was suffered to slumber until it 
awoke again in Napoleon and presumably in Foch. 
On the whole he remains the most attractive and 
Plutarchian figure, equally human and sublime, in the 
endless wastage of ithe war, which has ebbed and 
flowed for centuries over the disputed provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine. 


SHANE LESLIE 


ROGUES AND VAGABONDS 


The Elizabethan Underworld. ‘With Notes and 


Introduction by A. V. Judges. Routledge. 
25s. 


ERE is a volume to delight the hearts of all 
those who think that one ought to know more 
about the history of a country than dates and facts 
about kings, queens, parliaments and battles. True, 
it only deals with a small part of the community and 
a particular period, but where the material is at 
(and there is a great deal) we could do with many more 
books like it. This is, in fact, ‘‘ A collection of Tudor 
and Early Stuart Tracts and Ballads . . . dealing with 
the lives and misdoings of vagabonds, thieves, rogues 
and cozeners, and giving some account of prison life 
and the operation of the criminal law.’’ Harmaf, 
Middleton, Greene and Dekker, whose tracts find 4 
place here, were among the contemporary reformers. 
The editor contributes a pithy and stimulating intro 
duction. He decides that ‘‘ among the conclusions 
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the matter of vagrancy and lawlessness made by 
sixteenth-century writers, two seem to stand out as 
rincipal: first, that unemployment, extreme poverty, 
reckless, unsocial behaviour, organized robbery, are 
not phenomena common to all stages and periods of 
society, but have definite remedial causes here and 
now; secondly, that unless measures—the publicist 
usually has his own recipe—be promptly taken, 
anarchy and rebellion will destroy the commonwealth.” 
The introduction further throws considerable light on 
the contemporary background of the tracts themselves. 

If the publication in one volume of such a collection 
needs a defence, Mr. Judges would seek it in the use- 
fulness of tracing through the centuries the develop- 
ment of the criminal law ‘‘ as a form of specialized 
social control, and its adaptation to changes in the 
ethics of society.’ But the book will have a wider 
a than that, to the student of literature as well 
as to the historian and the lawyer, and to all those 
who would say with Pope that ‘‘ the proper study of 
Mankind is Man.’’ Who, for instance, would not 
want to read, after seeing its title, ‘A Manifest 
Detection of the most vile and detestable use of Dice- 
play, and other practices like the same. A mirror very 
necessary for all young gentlemen and others suddenly 
enabled by worldly abundance to look in. Newly set 
forth for their behoof ’? 

Thomas Harman’s ‘Caveat of Warning for 
Common cursitors, vulgarly called vagabonds,’ makes 
good reading, and contains at the end a catalogue 
with notes for the identification of many a villain, 
such as ‘‘ Edmund Dean (a singing man): John Hor- 
wood (a maker of wells; he will take half his bargain 
in hand, and when he hath wrought two or three days, 
he runneth away with his earnest): Robert Browns- 
werd (he weareth his hair long): James Monkster (a 
counterfeit cranks).’’ 

Many of the tracts, such as Greene’s ‘ Cony-catch- 
ing’ and ‘ Notable Discovery of Cozenage,’ are 
familiar from the excellent ‘‘ Bodley Head Quartos,”’ 
and from other sources, but some are reprinted here 
for the first time. 

Victims of tricksters in present-day London may 
shudder with horror to read of what might have 
happened to them had they lived four centuries ago, 
since for cunning and ingenuity in their trades 
Elizabethan rogues and prostitutes must have been 
hard to outdo. But they had their philosophy—aptly 
suggested by one of the quotations at the beginning 
of the book, from Schiller’s ‘ Robbers ’: ‘‘ How you 
will stare! How you will open your eyes! to see 
signatures forged, dice loaded; locks picked, and 
strong boxes gutted ;—all that you shall learn from 
Spiegelberg ! The rascal deserves to be hanged on 
the first gallows that would rather starve than manipu- 
late with his fingers.’’ Falstaff had his word, too: 
“Why, Hal, ’tis my vocation, Hal; ’tis no sin for a 
man to labour in his vocation.” 

Joun PiPer 


THE STREET OF SENSATION | 


On Going to Press. By F. L. Stevens, Methuen. 
3s. 6d. 


BP ADER the amiable guise of mentor to the aspiring 
“journalist, Mr. Stevens has come forward with 
4 witty, instructive and neatly malicious treatise on 
the workings of Fleet Street. Or, since his concern 
so much with the newer journalism, perhaps one 

say Shoe Lane. Here is the very candid 


“* Tripe,’”’ says Mr. Stevens, ‘‘ describes all 

copy that is not good enough to find its way into 
Paper and a fair proportion of what actually does 
appear,” and ‘‘ human appeal is to bright newspapers 
‘Ir’ is to Hollywood.’’ 


Human: appeal: must, 


however, be linked up with that elusive factor ‘‘ news 
value.’’ This varies according to the taste and fancy 
of the individual sub-editor, but Mr. Stevens finds 
a convenient formula: ‘‘If seventeen people are killed 
in a train smash, that is the splash item, unless 
twenty-nine are drowned in a pleasure steamer 
disaster. Numbers killed automatically relieve the sub. 
of any further responsibility.’* 

To sub-editors, a race apart, the author devotes 
a chapter of which the full savour is beyond the enjoy- 
ment of the layman, but which may help him better 
to understand his daily paper. ‘‘ Originality is 
anathema to the sub-editor. What is new cannot be 
checked and what cannot be checked, says the sub- 
editor, cannot be news. The virtue of news is that 
it is not new. It must have happened before.’’ A 
statement that every sub-editor, news editor and night 
editor will deny with sincerity and indignation, but 
the truth of which—not, of course, a literal and 
exact truth—is based on the fact that the men through 
whom filters the news which actually reaches the 
reader are by the conditions of their calling not only 
creatures of routine, but men whose contacts are 
with cables and ‘“ flimsies,” galley-proofs and Blue 
Books, rather than with humanity. The inevitable 
tendency is to think in terms of ink rather than of 
flesh and blood. 

That tendency, combined with the ceaseless hunt 
for sensationalism, has helped to mould the modern 
newspaper in its present shape. On the one hand, 
the ‘‘ stunt”? and the most up-to-the-minute methods 
of collecting, transmitting and distributing news. 
On the other hand, a curiously old-fashioned mentality 
which breaks through the surface modernity, and is 
to be found, for example, in such adherence to con- 
vention as invariably stating the age of a prisoner 
before the court. It is understandable that the Police 
should require the information for rounding off their 
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notes, but does it really matter to readers of the 
Daily Dope whether John Smith, in the dock on a 
charge of being found on enclosed premises, is twenty- 
seven or thirty-five ? 

Editors, in fact, despite their protestations to the 
contrary, in which they are entirely sincere, are not 
too avid of novelty. ‘*‘ Writing for the newspapers,’’ 
Mr. Stevens justly observes, ‘‘ must adhere to a well- 
defined pattern, be not too novel, or too clever or 
too sincere. The machine, in fact, wins the battle 
in journalism and newspaper copy resembles tinned 
beef rather than the living bullock.’’ And so we have 
every Bank Holiday the same obviously posed pictures 
of infants at railway stations with spades and buckets 
or on guard over suitcases, and with the same naive 
‘* captions.’’ So we also have the descriptive report 
of every Boat Race and every Derby written exactly 
like all its forerunners; bright young men are 
despatched to the scene of action armed with all the 
resources of modern invention in order to write what 
might just as well have been written in the office the 
day before—or the year before. 

‘*The majority of journalists,’ Mr. Stevens 
remarks, ‘‘ believe that their job is to do what they 
are told and write what they are asked. But it is not 
in the best interests of an enlightened democracy 
that the impassioned appeals of the great popular 
dailies should be written and conducted by men with- 
out convictions.’’ The Press breeds cynicism in its 
conductors, and it is doing the same to its readers, 
who must eventually develop some degree of immunity 
against their daily dose of sensationalism. Bane and 
antidote. 

Davip OckHAaM 


THE BLACK INTERNATIONAL 


The Power and Secret of the Jesuits. By René 
Fiilép-Miller. Translated by F. S. Flint and 
D. F. Tait. Putnam. 2is. 


HE influence of the Society of Jesus upon the 

religious and political life of Europe shows what 
achievements are possible where energy, discipline, and 
organization are united to determination and en- 
thusiasm. The figure most comparable to Ignatius 
Loyala in quite recent times has undoubtedly been 
Lenin, and the movements they headed have not, 
perhaps, in some respects been very dissimilar. They 
have both championed uncompromising causes with 
indomitable energy and resolution and their ambitions 
have been world-wide. 

It is indeed quite likely that if Loyola had never lived, 
or if his military career had not been cut short by a 
cannon ball smashing his knee, the Society, or some- 
thing very like it, would have been formed to put the 
Roman Church on its legs again after the Reformation 
earthquake. The Counter-reformation would have 
found its instrument; the occasion would have called 
forth the man. Nevertheless, to Loyola belongs the 
credit for having hit upon the necessary expedient—the 
creation of a body of men trained, disciplined, and 
inspired with a single purpose—men for whom 
pleasure, pain, life, death were nothing-—men who, 
themselves machines, ‘were parts of a machine—the 
machine of the Order. It was not only a tremendous 
conception, it was successfully carried out. Loyola 
was a man whose genius was all the more effective for 
being intensely narrow. 

To make a man into a machine is hardly possible 
without his own co-operation, and for that purpose the 
* Spiritual Exercises ’ came into being. And what is 
most curious is that this practical method of turning 
men into machines was based upon a theory of free- 
will! Their view of free-will is what distinguished 
the Jesuits from their counterparts in the Reformation 


‘the development in England and Wales of organized 
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camp—the Calvinists, as it was the motive of the, 
battle with the Jansenists at the time of Pascal, 
emphasis upon free-will, i.e., the power of the indiy, 
dual to modify his own character by self-chosen eff 
involved a more optimistic view of human nature thay 
that which the reformers had taken over from & 
Augustine; and this made the Jesuits more accep 
and also more effective, as spiritual directors, whe 
their skill and adaptability opened many door 
Ignatius and his disciples concentrated upon the cop, 
fessional, and the consciences of princes were in thei 
hands. Circumstances seemed to play into the hangs 
of the new order; at Rome a new virulence of venerg 
disease imported from Spain disposed men to listen tp 
these stern preachers of penitence. 

There was a certain grandeur about the plans of th 
Jesuits—the whole world was a province to be sy} 
dued, nor were they strong only in statecraft an 
intrigue. The record of their missionary efforts, both 
in the East and in the New World, is another story, 
Here we have saints like St. Francis Xavier, an 
standards of benevolence, courage, and self-sacrifig 
which have never been surpassed, In the New World 
the Fathers were often the champions of the dis 
possessed natives, whom they strove to civilize ang 
educate. In Paraguay they created a_ benevolent 
despotism which in its way was a sort of Utopia, but 
which was afterwards destroyed because in Madrid and 
Lisbon it was felt that the human rights of the Indians 
constituted a grave menace to colonial policy. The 
old name ‘‘ Jesuits’ bark ’’ for quinine recalls one of 
the benefits bestowed upon mankind by these observant 
missionaries, who penetrated into almost every part of 
South and Central America, even working in California, 
where R. L. Stevenson contrasts their beneficent labours 
with the subsequent misdoings of ‘‘ greedy land 
thieves and sacrilegious gunmen,’’ the products of 
modern civilization. 

Mr, Filép-Miller has given us a book which con 
tains an immense amount of interesting material. 


POLITICS OR ECONOMICS? 


Poverty and the State. By Gilbert Slater. Con 
stable. 12s. 6d. 


§ is a poor tribute to the science of economics [if 
it is a science, which is doubtful) that so many of its 
exponents. are little else ‘than politicians. Seeing 
the output of such men as Messrs. Laski, Delisle Burns, 
Hobson and others, one is entitled to resent, this cloak 
ing of politics under the veil of ‘economics. Dr 
Gilbert Slater is of this school. He sets out to “ trac 


social effort to relieve and combat poverty, by the 
instrumentality of voluntary agencies, and of local and 
national authorities.’’ But as nearly all his conclusions 
are those of left-wing Liberalism, strongly influenced 
by State Socialism, one is bound to be sceptical of 
much of his historical research. On one page Dr. Slater 
writes of the need for ‘‘ detached scientific enquiry, 
but his politics. are so obvious that one is led to doubt 
whether he is sufficiently detached to be a trustworthy 
historian. 

Whenever Dr. Slater deals with modern conditions, 
the bias of his mind is revealed. He says, correctly, 
that the Housing Commission of 1884-5 (on 
King Edward, as Prince of Wales, served) marked “4 
definite abandonment of reliance on voluntary effort 
in favour of public action,” while he applauds ti 
late Mr. John Wheatley’s housing policy at the Ministty 
of Health. Yet, though he admits that the 
George Budget of 1911 checked house building, ™ 
is silent about the great drawback of the policy init? 
duced by the Act of 1890, namely, that loca authorities 
turned from this main task of securing decent s 
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Fiction 


Rose Anstey 
RONALD FRASER 


‘Rose ANsTEY must be read to be believed. 
It makes its own world and justifies it. Rose 
herself is heroic, a quality we have ceased to 
expect in heroines, and the whole lovely 
story is conceived in the vein of her mag- 
nificence. . . . It can safely be said that 
nobody who reads ANsTEY—and 
everybody ought to read it—is likely to 
forget it. The sustained beauty of the prose 
is the just expression of beauty in the con- 
ception.’ 

GERALD GOULD in the Observer 


‘Earlier books of Mr. Fraser have left us 
happy but puzzled; fantasy is the dazzle- 
light of fiction. This time imagination is 
disciplined, and the hard commonsense of 
a poet finds lucid expression through a story 
entirely comprehensible, romantic, modern, 
and adorned with outward grace of style 
to fit its inward beauty.’ 

Manchester Guardian 


‘I should consider it s 
did not enjoy a wide as 
popularity.’ 

HAROLD NICHOLSON in the Daily Express 


7s. 6d. net 
Miss Mole 


E. H. YOUNG 

Author of ‘William’ 

‘This admirable book is an exciting and 
stimulating study of character by a witty 
and accomplished writer. Such an incal- 
culable mixture of kindness, glorious un- 
scrupulousness, shrewdness and sudden 
prodigality of heart would be hard to match.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 


if this book 
as an intense 


‘This is a novel that owes nothing whatever 
to fashion, and it has the truth and beauty 
of the life that goes on under all its changes.’ 
Manchester Guardian 7s. 6d. net 


The Great Meadow 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


‘There is an epic flowin THE 6REAT MEADOW, 
a finished narrative of the settling of Ken- 
tucky in 1777 by the pioneers. The inter- 
weaving of the love story of Burk Jarvis and 
Diony Hall with the historic flowing out- 
wards of American civilisatior is a beauti- 
ful piece of work, the saga of a woman in 
heroic days. The character of Diony Hall 
has the grace and bravery which often call 
to mind the Penelope of the Odyssey.’ 

The Times 7s. 6d. net 


— 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 


General 


Two Years 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


‘This quiet, es record of two years’ 
wandering up and down the world contains 
enough in the way of extraordinary rience 
to set up an average storyteller for life. ... 
But the chief interest of this book lies not so 
much in the adventures described, many of 
which are sordid and disgusting, as in the honesty 
of the self-revelation.’ 


Times Literary Supplement 7s. 6d. net 


The Village Book 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


‘Mr. Williamson is an extremely good writer. I 
can recall few introductions that have given me so 
much pleasure. I find in Mr. Williamson’s sense 
of village character, in his scrupulously noted 
observation of nature, and in the fastidious pre- 
cision of his prose a delight that is on 
every page.’ 

JOHN DRINKWATER in the Daily Telegraph 


Large Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net Limited edition 
504 copies signed by the author £2 2s. net 


To Return to All That 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES 


The autobiography of the author of ‘Father 
O’F lyn,’ the father of Robert Graves, one of the 
foremost figures in Irish literary and musical 
circles, and a much-loved H.M.I. 7s. 6d. net 


Horizon 
KEN ATTIWILL 


Mr. Attiwill came over as an ordinary sailor on 
the four-masted barge the Archibald Russell when 
she won the Grain Race from Melbourne to 
Europe in 1929. 7s. 6d. net 


Swallows and Amazons 
ARTHUR RANSOME | 


‘Children’s books are probably the most difficult 
of all to write; children alone can properly judge 
their worth. An adult has to refer back to his 
own childhood and ask himself: Would I have 
enjoyed such a book then? The answer, in this 
case, is very definitely, Yes. Moreover, the book is 
entirely charming quite apart from its qualities 
as child literature.’ 


Manchester Guardian 7s. 6d. net 
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of house-building everywhere to the work of creating 
housing paradises in a few spots. The Hampstead 
Garden Suburb had to have a special Act of Parliament 
passed to free it from the intolerance of local by- 
laws, and yet ever since 1890 potential slums have 
been created at an alarming rate. If local authorities 
had not been tempted into the business of house- 
building, but had concentrated on securing a minimum 
guarantee of good building with sufficient elasticity, 
then our problems of to-day would be less serious than 
they are. To-day we have bad building and vast 
expanses of useless macadamized roads, whereas, as 
in the Hampstead Garden Suburb, we want good build- 
ing, few houses to the acre, but narrow road surfaces. 

Again Dr, Slater shows his bias in his attacks on 
Deflation and the Gold Standard, his belief that Govern- 
ment Departments should supersede the middleman 
in the food trades, his support of ‘‘Family Allowances,” 
his child-like proposal that a ‘‘Public Shareholder’ 
should interfere in all companies, his support of the 
Lloyd George policy on unemployment, and so on. 

Though at the end of the book Dr. Slater refers 
briefly to the dysgenic conditions of to-day, he seems 
unable to draw the obvious conclusions. Thus he 
writes : 

If we look at the general mass, we find that the birth- 
rate is well maintained among the mentally deficient, and 
in the lowest class of unskilled and casual labourers in the 
towns. 

Yet all his plans for ‘‘ reform ’’ are based upon 
the apparently desirable standard of every adult having 
a wife and four children; not one word is said in 
favour of a working man, like ‘‘ his betters,’’ post- 
poning marriage until he can afford to keep a wife. 
Dr. Slater would have the State provide for these 
babies and housing accommodation allotted ‘‘in propor- 
tion to needs.”” He admits that ‘‘ babies are now 
valued more highly in proportion to their scarcity,’’ 
but he has no suggestions for making this happy 
tendency universal. The tables that he prints on 
pages 258 and 448 are highly misleading as they give 
no information about the relative birth-rates in the 
different walks of life. 

Dr. Slater has seen a good deal of the world and 
has read widely. He would be doing a good service 
to himself and the community if he would really try 
a ‘‘ detached scientific enquiry ’’ into the consequences 
of our adoption of Socialist ideas in place of the 
old law that individuals are responsible for them- 
selves and for those whom they bring into the world. 

CyriL MARTIN 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Case Books of X 37. By A. J. Dawson. 
Richards. 7s. 6d. 


THIS interesting work purports to be a selection 
from the note books of a well-known police-officer, 
and bears on the surface every mark of authenticity. 
It deals with the queer characters and strange means 
of livelihood to be found in the underworld of London, 
and relates some of the coincidences which make 
truth seem stranger than fiction. Major ‘Dawson’s 
part is that of an editor, only rarely does he set forth 
his ‘‘ case ’’ in the form of a story; his book is valu- 
able as a document and exciting as a collection of 
bizarre and fantastic experiences in the by-ways of 
our city. 


Little Known England. By Harold D. Eberlein. 
Batsford. 12s. 6d. 
MR. EBERLEIN has taken for his subject the lesser 
known parts of the semicircular strip of England 
formed by Shropshire, Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, 
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Oxfordshire, Berks, Bucks, and East Anglia, 
choice is wise, and in reading his book it is surprisj 
to find how much of this part of the country is 
little known. He quotes Cobbett’s saying thy 
‘* those that travel on turnpike roads know nothing of 
England,’’ and rightly keeps to the out-of-the-w, 
places which are so characteristic of the Engi; 
countryside, and whose quaint and beautiful names 
steeped as they are in tradition, are so descriptive of 
the old towns and villages and make such pleasay 
reading. Mr. Eberlein has plenty of well-selecte 
pieces of information to give us; he is anecdotal, ang 
perhaps the best things he tells us are the legends ang 
scraps of history. The description is unfortunate 
poor, and is disfigured by the ‘* perchances,”’ “ hg 
takes,’’ and ‘‘ ablooms ’’ which seem inevitably tp 
characterize the manner of those who write books op 
the country. The photographs are excellent, and Mr, 
Eberlein provides several maps and a chapter of use. 
ful hints to tourists. 


So You’re Going to Germany and Austria. By 
C. E. Laughlin. Methuen. tos. 6d. 


THIS guide book has been written mainly for 
American tourists, as the entry relating to Cassel 
indicates, but it will be useful to English visitors who 
wish to do the popular bits. Like most of its species, 
it inexplicably ignores Silesia and the eastem 
provinces. 


Shades of Albany: A Facetious Fantasy. By I. M, 
Parsons. Lane. 3s. 6d. 
ALBANY is not only the ‘‘ Paradise in Piccadilly” 
into which peris, once forbidden, have forced an 
entrance; it is also a social shibboleth. The unhappy 


As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined 


is an old saw whose lesson is patent. 


If you wish your children to grow up to be 
steady, upright, and thrifty members of the com- 
munity, teach them thrift while they are saplings 
by means of an 


EARLY THRIFT POLICY 
WITH THE STANDARD 


You can effect a policy for a child from age 
1 to 10 for an annual outlay of from £7 to £10, 
and at age 21 possession is obtained of a policy 
for £1,000 at the same nominal yearly cost, 
instead of the normal cost of twice the amount 
or more. 


No Medical Examination Required 


Write for Booklet “‘A.E.12” explaining the Scheme, to 
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man who dared to use the definite article and give his 
address as The Albany, as in a less cultured age quite 
distinguished people did even on their note-paper, 
would now be expelled from all his clubs and ostracized 
by all the best‘people. It is of Albany, then, in all its 
austerity, that Mr. Parsons has dared to be facetious, 
a propos the garden party given last year in its 
hallowed precincts to celebrate its 125th anniversary. 
The origin of this garden party Mr. Parsons ascribes 
to Dionysus, who, visiting the Secretary to Albany 
by night and intoxicated, infected the place with an 
alien and Olympian jocundity. From this Dionysian 
revel we pass to the proposal of the Garden Party, 
and to the appearance at the Meeting of Trustees of 
those great Albanyans, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Byron, 
Macaulay, and Bulwer Lytton. The rest of the skit 
is concerned with the Garden Party itself which the 
four shades attend. The jest im the main is a 
domestic jest, and is perhaps a little thin for general 
reading; but Albany, one feels sure, will be amused, 
and may even laugh, though not, perhaps, con- 
sumedly. The little book is decorated with some 
pleasing illustrations by Mr. Arthur Watts. 


Spirit in Evolution. By H. F. Standing. Allen 
and Unwin. tos. 6d. 


THE sub-title ‘ From Amoeba to Saint’ indicates 
the attitude and intention of the author. He attempts 
to trace the development of the human spirit from germs 
or indications in the earliest forms of life to its present 
state, taking ‘‘ the evolution of values as the most 
essential feature of organic development.’’ He main- 
tains that ‘‘ the whole evolutionary process is funda- 
mentally a manifestation of Divine purpose and 
activity, and that man’s spiritual experiences . . . . are 
in line with the trend of Organic Evolution, and alone 
give an intelligible meaning to the whole World- 
Process.’” His method is to take a ‘*‘ series of upward 
Trends or Tendencies” and, after describing the 
original animal processes of which the human qualities 
are said to be the sublimation, to deduce those 
qualities by analogy. The whole argument is in fact 
founded on analogy; it is less a matter of proof than 
of suggestion, and it is doubtful whether it will impress 
those who are not already converts. Apart from the 
general vagueness of this method, however, Mr. 
Standing in his biological descriptions speaks with 
clearness to the non-technical reader. But his fond- 
ness for capitalizing abstract nouns gives his mystical 
explanations an air of superficiality which is the more 
unfortunate since they are also overshadowed by the 


passages of Browning and others which he inserts from 
time to time. 


Romances of the Peerage. By Horace Wyndham. 
Nash and Grayson. 21s. 


IN his introduction to his curious and entertaining 
stories of the peerage, Mr. Wyndham writes somewhat 
unconvincingly of romance in general, and rather loosely 
of the lineage of our peerage ; however, the stories them- 
selves, though not particularly new, will no doubt be 
fresh enough to the younger generations of those, and 
they are plentiful as ever, who dearly love a Lord, and 

we him all the more if he has a spice of adventure in 
hismake up. Mr. Wyndham opens his series with the 
story of the Sixth Earl of Aberdeen who, giving up rank 
and all its advantages, lived and died a simple sailorman. 
Follows the story of the fifth Lord Bolingbroke whose 
“ret marriage led to all kinds of family confusion. 
une Come to Lavinia Felton, who was the first 

Polly” in ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ and married the 
third Duke of Bolton; Mary Bolton, the “Polly” of a 
fevival, who married Lord Thurlow; and the famous 


Kitty Stevens, yet another Polly, who married the Earl 


of Essex. Then come the stories of the late Lord 
Lincolnshire’s quarrel with the notorious Grenville 
Murray; of Belle Bilton, who t-same Countess of 
Clancarty ; of the second Baron Congleton, who would 
wonder what he does in this galley; of the unhappy 
Pamela ; of the famous Marquess of Hastings ; of Baron 
Ward, who rose from jockey to be chief minister of 
the Duchy of Lucca; and finally of the fifth Marquess of 
Waterford. Mr. Wyndham writes frankly for a popular 
audience and tells his tales with gusto, as if he had 
enjoyed them himself. 


1677 


Where the old order 
remains side by side 
with the new 


THE GREAT responsibilities attaching to a bank necessitate infinite 
precautions, and probably no institution is more systematic and 
more rigid in its working. Probably, also, no other commercial 
organization is more far-reaching in its operations, which cover 
every part of the civilized world. 

Lloyds Bank, which has been regarded as the family bank for 
eight generations, can still pride itself on giving personal service 
in the tradition of the times when people thought of bankers 
rather than of banks. At every one of the 1,850 branches of 
Lloyds Bank you will meet with ready attention for any problem 
that modern banking service can help to solve. 


Lloyds Bank Limited 
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The ‘ Pervigiliwm Veneris’ and Other Latin 
Poems. Translated by L. Chalmers-Hunt. 
Heath Cranton. 2s. 6d. 

IT is idle to attempt to say anything new of ‘‘ one 
of the most fascinating poems in the Latin tongue ”’ 
as Justice McCardie calls the Pervigilium Veneris 
in his short but pregnant foreword to this little volume. 
Pater has devoted to it one ‘of the most charming of 
the episodes in ‘ Marius the Epicurean,’ and after him 
it has been the envy and despair of a crowd of scholars 
to turn into fitting English the sweetest and most 
romantic poem in all Latin literature—‘‘ full of the 
intoxicating charm of Spring.’’ Its author is un- 
known; it may have been written by Florus, but it is 
much too good for him. Tiberianus in the fourth 


. century has been suggested, and his Amnis ibat inter 
' herbas, here translated, lends some colour to the 
ascription. 


The volume closes with the Venerunt 


- | aliquando rosae of Florus and the Animula vagula of 


the Emperor Hadrian. 
- lator has set himself no light task, and he has 


. praises of the rose, and the two other poems. 


It will be seen that the trans- 


attained a great amount of success. He gives us 
almost in its entirety the sweet and rapid flow of the 
trochaics transferred into lyric verse, and the new 
romantic joy in nature, a graceful rendering of the 
Trans- 
lations of masterpieces resemble those straight lines 
in geometry which continually approach a curve but 
never reach it; Mr. Chalmers-Hunt may be compli- 
mented on the closeness of his approximation. 


War in Heaven. By Charles Williams. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

IT is, to say the least of it, a little startling to find 

a new Quest of the Holy Grail starting in a publisher’s 


office of the present day with the discovery of a dead 


body in one of the rooms, but we soon surrender cur- 
selves to the author’s vivid imagination and follow 


: him into the strange world of black magic he builds 
- up. The Grail is discovered to be the old chalice of a 
' country church, and it is wanted for the performance 


of some crowning work of evil; it is stolen, regained, 
and lost again in spite of those who have come, almost 
unwillingly, to believe in its sacred history. The 
author has evidently saturated himself, not only with 
the story of the Grail, but with the fiction of mysticism 
from Lytton on, and has to our mind written a very 


- successful book. Readers will either throw it on one 
- side as impossible, or like it very much indeed. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 488, 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, August 21) 


Our YELLOW WATER-LILY’S VULGAR NAME}; 
Twat By wHicH MEN OF SCIENCE KNOW THE SAME.* 


What fills his breast with joy? The flowing bowl! 
A form of poetry dear to SwInBuRNE’s soul. 
Serve it he must, a master who would be. 

Halve that which at a pillar’s base you see. 

Ten feet we boast—or why not call them legs? 
Satan himself, folk say, has marked my eggs, 
There are who live by this instead of working. 
Core of a bird among the heather lurking. 

On it the maid sat whom Arachne frightened. - 
Full many a sad heart has my singing lightened. 
Small, shapeless mass, but here too big by half. 
Forsaken for a hay-devouring calf, 


*My authorities make the genus neuter, not feminine as in Johns’ 


‘ Flowers of the Field.’ 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


RULES 
e The book must be chosen when the 


3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

tic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 

W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thurdg 

following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 436 


Cc ra Ck 
O wilis H 
Cran E 
O bstreperou S 
aN Na 
Uity 
T hough T 
P olygamis T 
A dde R 
assitud E 
M aritim E 


Acrostic No, 436. The winner is ‘‘ Boskerris,’’ Mr, G 
Matheson, Boskerris Vean, Carbis Bay, Cornwall, Naa 
selected as ‘his prize, ‘ Froissart, Chronicler and Poet,’ by 
F. S. Shears, published by Routledge and reviewed by us o 
August 2. Sixteen other competitors chose this book, fiftees 
named ‘ Hetty Green: A Woman Who Loved Money,’ fifteen 
‘What’s Right with America,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Corrsct. Ali, Armadale, A, de V. Blathwayt, Carlton, 
J. Chambers, Dhualt, Cyril E. Ford, Fossil, Gay, L. W. Horton, 
Jeff, George W. Miller, N. O. Sellam, Peter, F. M. Petty, 
Sisyphus, St. Ives. : 

Ong Licut Waronc. A. E., E. Barrett, Bolo, Mrs. R 
Boothroyd, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Mrs. J. Butler, Dereell 
Carter, Clam, Ursula D’Ot, Sir Reginald Egerton, Este, 
G. M, Fowler, Glamis, Mrs. Gosset, T, Hartland, Iago, Lilian, 
Miss A. M. W. Maxwell, Met, M. Milne, H. de R. Morgan, 
Lady Mottram, Polamar, Shorwell, Stalky, Miss Daphne Touche, 
C. J. Warden, Capt. W, R. Wolseley. 

Two Licuts Wronc. A. R. Alvarez, Barberry, Charles 6. 
Box, Miss Carter, Chip, Maué Crowther, D. L., Farsdon, Mrs, 
Lole, Madge, J. F. Maxwell, Rand, Tyro, All others more, 

Light 3 baffled 31 solvers; Light 4, 18; Light 8, 10; 

5; Lights 2, 9 and 11, 1. 

Acrostic No, 435. Correct: Jeff. One Light Wrong : Peter, 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 
Nz one looks for animated market conditions 


during the holiday season, August is always 
a dull time in the City, but the paucity of 
business is aggravated this year by the almost com- 
plete absence of anything inspiring confidence, and 
ices, for the most part, go on dwindling from 
sheer inattention. Markets are, however, not entirely 
without their bright features. The rally in Argentine 
Railway stocks was long overdue, and the recovery 
in prices that has already taken place is an indica- 
tion that bargain hunters are at length realizing 
the potentialities of this market as an investment 
medium. Brazilian Government bonds have also 
taken a turn for the better on the publication of the 
San Paulo Coffee details, but Nitrates have so far 
failed to respond to the International Nitrate plan 
agreement, although no one can doubt the importance 
of the scheme to the Chilean Nitrate producers. 
Industrial shares remain out of favour while rubber 
shares, with commodity values going from bad to 
worse, are still a depressed market, and there is 
little likelihood of a revival of interest here until 
the statistical position of the industry becomes more 
reassuring. 


MINING SHARES 


With the shares of base metal producers depressed 
by the fall in prices and the continued uncertain out- 
look, more attention is being paid to shares of Rand 
Gold Mining companies whose commodity is at a 
fixed price and unmovable. It is also beginning to 
be realized that the shares of regular dividend-pay- 
ing Rand Mines furnish good yields at current prices, 
and that, although all such shares are more or less 
speculative in character, the income obtainable, it is 
considered, compensates the holder for the risk 
involved. Among Rand _ dividend-payers whose 
shares are showing greater activity at the moment are 
Crown Mines, Geduld, Government Areas, New 
Modders, Springs and Sub Nigels. 


ATTRACTIVE FOREIGN BOND 


Investors on the look out for an attractive foreign 
bond may like to have their attention again drawn 
to the State of San Paulo 7 per cent. Coffee Realiza- 
tion Loan. This loan, it will be remembered, was 
brought out last Aprit under very powerful auspices 
at the price of 96, and it can now be obtained at 
about 34 discount. The loan is secured under a 
scheme, whereby certain minimum sums derivable 
from the sale of, and tax on, coffee were to be remitted 
periodically to London and New York for the service 
of the loan. It appears from a return just published 
of the first month’s operation of the scheme that 

minimum revenues are being exceeded and that 
the margin of security behind the loan exceeds the 
stipulated amounts. In addition to the high yield 
obtainable at to-day’s price the loan has the further 
attraction of being redeemable at 100 in ten years’ 
lime. This profit on redemption, moreover, is not 
ject to tax, which is a consideration in these 
days with the income tax at 4s. 6d. in the &: 


ARGENTINE RAILS 


Next month, or early in October, the Argentine 
Railway Companies will publish their accounts for 
the year ended. June 30 last. In this period they 

ve shown decreasing traffic, and in some cases 


a reduction in dividend is anticipated. One that is 
expected to maintain its distribution is the Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific, whose shareholders have received 
a regular 7 per cent. for each of the last six years. 
As the stock can be bought at a price to yield about 
8} per cent. on this dividend basis, it seems to be 
well worth the attention of investors who are not 
averse to running the risk entailed in holding a stock 
of this character. Argentina is suffering from last 
year’s poor harvests, but the outlook for the new 
season crops is much more promising, and in course 
of time the railways should make up the ground lost 
during the past twelve months, 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS 


Some attention is being paid to the £1 ordinary 
shares of Imperial Airways in advance of the annual 
report for the year to March 31 last, which is expected 
to be published early next month. The traffic receipts 
of the company showed considerable expansion during 
the year and an increase in the dividend to 10 per 
cent, is expected, This would compare with 7} per 
cent, paid for 1928-1929 and 5 per cent. for 1927- 
1928. Since the end of March earnings have con- 
tinued to improve and for the three months to the 
end of June they amounted to £147,490 against 
4#138,451 for the corresponding three months last 
year. The company has been in existence since 1924 
and has already established itself as a paying com- 
mercial proposition, Originally it had an agreement 
with the Government whereby it received a subsidy 
of £806,300 spread over six years from April 1, 1924, 
but in July, 1928, a new agreement was entered into 
by which the Government will support the company 
to the extent of £2,760,000 over a period of eleven 
years from April, 1928. An investment in the 
company’s shares certainly seems to be well worth 
while. Aviation is as yet in its infancy and the future 
holds such wonderful prospects of development that 
as the years pass the position of Imperial Airways 
Limited should become increasingly assured, 


TILBURY CONTRACTING 


The recently issued report of the Tilbury Contracting 
and Dredging Company was the third in succession 
to show increased profits and, although the directors 
kept the dividend at 15 per cent. as for the preceding 
year, actually over 17 per cent. was earned on the 
ordinary capital. The shares of the company have 
been a steady market for some time around 45s., 
and at this figure they may be regarded as a good 
industrial investment. The company’s trade divides 
itself into three important channels—quarrying, 
dredging and transport by water, thus serving the 
prime needs of house and road construction and of 
rivers and ports. Originally incorporated in 1884, 
it has for the most part made steady progress through- 
out, both at home and abroad. This progress seems 
likely to continue. For one thing the company is 
virtually immune from economic vagaries. The 
efficiency of navigable waterways must be maintained 
at all times, and the constant silting-up of harbours, 
rivers and estuaries ensures a substantial volume cf 
work for a company of this character, which for 
many years has had contracts with the Port of London 
Authority and other public bodies. 

TAURUS 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found reports of the meétings 
of the following companies: Mitchells and Butlers, 
Ltd., Bwana M’Kubwa Copper Mining Co., Ltd., 
and S. T. D. Motors, Ltd. 


| 
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Company Meetings 
MITCHELLS & BUTLERS, LTD. 


The Forty-Third Annual General Meeting of the shareholders 
of this company was held at the White Horse Hotel, ce 
on Thursday, August 14, under the presidency of Sir William 
Waters Butler, Bart. The chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: No doubt many shareholders have been 
puzzled by some of the items and amounts appearing in the balance 
sheet of this year when compared with those of the last and 
previous years. The changes are due to the coming into force 
of the Companies Act of 1929. 

The result of this new formation is that what have been known 
in the past as Inner or hidden reserves are now made manifest 
in exposed reserves, 

As to the reserves: that referred to as ‘‘ Reserve for Con- 
tingencies ’” amounting to £775,000, will be increased to 
£800,000, if you to-day adopt the report. 

The General Reserve is made up mainly of undistributed profits, 
utilized for the purpose of capital extensions, 

In his Budget speech in April last the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced he had the assurance of the Brewers, 
through the Brewers’ Society, that if he imposed an additional 
duty this year of three shillings per standard barrel (nearly 2s, 6d. 
per bulk barrel of our average strength) they would not pass 
any of the charge to the retailer or consumer, either through an 
increase in price or by the dilution of the beer. This increase of 
duty represents an imposition of £2,750,000 in the current fiscal 
year. One cannot find any trace of principle in such a request. 

When the brewers acceded to this they had no idea that the 
income tax was to be increased 12} per cent. Nevertheless, your 
directors will honourably carry out the terms of the assurance, 
in the hope that the diminished costs of production t the 
big stock of malt and hops we hold will partly meet the heavy 
increases in Beer Duty and Income Tax, but, unfortunately, the 
spending power of our customers is at the moment greatly 
diminished through unemployment. 

Since our last annual meeting the Royal Commission on 
Licensing (England and Wales) has been from November last 
sitting two days a week hearing evidence from, among others, 
representatives of Government Departments, dealing mainly with 
the changes that have taken place in the Licensing Laws from 
time to time up to the present day, and the coming about of 
State Control of the sale and distribution of alcoholic beverages 
in the licensed houses and clubs in what is known as the Carlisle 
Area, and the results attained. 

Licensing Justices and Police Authorities have tendered evidence 
as to the effect upon social order of the continuance of some 
of the war-time restrictions, and have expressed opinions as to 
the advisability of relaxing, or otherwise, any of them. 

Their evidence was a testimony to the splendid manner in which 
the licensed houses throughout the country were being conducted, 

Well-based scientific evidence has also been given by medical 
experts connected with Government rtments and well-known 
hospitals who have specially studied the toxicology of alcohol. 
To one of these Government experts a member of the Commission 
put the following query: “‘ I gather that when alcohol is taken 
in moderation there is no harm at all to the normal individual. 
Is sm right from a scientific point of view?’’ to which he replied 
‘ es.’”’ 

This expert would not say “‘ that the world might from a 
scientific point of view be as good a place without it (alcohol) as 
with it,’’ and agreed that “‘ the medicinal value, or other value 
it may have, would tend to improve a man’s health rather than 
to injure it in any way.’’ He also thought that beer “‘ containing 
about 5 per cent. of spirit’ (that is about the strength of our 
“‘ Good Honest Beer’’) would probably be the best beverage 
for the normal] individual to drink. 

It is gratifying to read the statement of Sir George Newman, 
when giving evidence, that ** there has been a remarkable decline 
in the number of deaths certified by medical practitioners to be 
due to alcoholism.”’ 

A bad record of drunkenness is the greatest danger to the 
licensed trade, and it behoves manufacturers, distributors and 
consumers to aid in advancing the present high standard by 
supporting all true temperance movements which do not interfere 
with the liberties of the individual by unnecessary oppressive 
measures, but are based upon the “‘ principle of self-responsibilty.’’ 

Dr. A. Shadwell rightly says: ‘*‘ Whether we are our brothers’ 
keepers or not, we must first be our own, if there is to be any 
responsibilty at all. To deny it is to deny free-will, which may 
be = enough as a philosophical speculation, but is fatal in 
real life.”’ 

Evidence has also been submitted as to the economic and social 
effects of the consumption of alcohol. I think all the evidence 
given in that direction was well summed up in three sentences 
quoted by Mr. G. A. Bryson from a lecture given by Sir Josiah 
Stamp, who was attending as a witness. Firstly: ‘‘ While the 
economic aspect is always an important feature in any problem, 
it is never the whole answer, and there are wide ranges of life’s 
activity and values which it barely touches.”” Secondly: ‘ It 


may matter much more economically to eliminate excesses than 
to reduce the average,’’ and thirdly: ‘‘ No one would contend 
that economic output is everything, and an economic price may 


Sir Josiah Stamp agreed and said: ‘“‘I do not thi 
could omit any cand them without the risk of going eae 
think they are all important.” ’ 
While contending that production, if we had ended with 
might be advanced, he also said that economics are not everything 
and you have other factors to take into account. It we becan, 
a disagreeable nation and a nation poor in spirit without alcohol 
then nobody would say that was a gain. : 
He also expresed the opinion that if alcohol were suddenly 
abolished as a taxing agent we “ should have great difficulty ia 
finding the money"from other sources ”’ in consequence of “ ty 
fact that in this country expenditure has risen to such a point 
that we have gone quite a long way down most of the avenys 
of successful taxation.” 
Viscount Astor also appeared before the Commission, 
précis of evidence covers fifty-five es of closely printed matt, 
composed mainly of attacks upon the operations of Trade Defence 
Organizations ; how, by camouflaging their activities, they 
the highest in the land into assisting in counteracting the mov, 
ments of Lord Astor and his friends; and how they influeng 
politics, the Press and society generally. 
At our annual meetings in 1921, 1924 and 1927 I dealt fully 
with the proposals of this Measure, the second occasion being 
after its defeat, following three days’ debate in the House ¢ 
Lords, by a threefold majority of 166 votes for, against 5 jy 
support, I then said that the proposals were unacceptable 
me, ‘‘ being founded mainly on a method of acquiring licenssj 
property from its lawful owners by placing upon it a heay 
additional burden of taxation, thereby depreciating its value, anj 
then by the application of an iniquitous ‘ time limit’ auto. 
matically reducing the tenure of ownership until the time 
reached when confiscation comes into operation, A more calculate) 
scheme of dishonesty was never planned.”’ In the same précis 
submitted to the Commission, Lord Balfour is quoted as a sp 
porter of “ time limit,’’ yet on the re-appearance in the Hour 
of Lords and defeat of this Bill in 1927, he voted with the majority 
of 144 against the minority of 36, while in 1908, Mr. Balfour, 
as he then was, when opposing a ‘“‘ time limit ’ very 
similar to that in the Liquor Popular Control Bill, said: “ You 
call it insurance, It is robbery. I do not see what dexterity wil 
get over that.” 
Lord D’Abernon, who rendered great service to the nation 
during the war as Chairman of the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic), and under whom it was my privilege to serve as a men- 
ber, put forward a proposal before the Commission to bring 
about in large regional areas the compulsory merging of brewery 
companies, including ‘‘ free ’’ houses, which he thought would 
result in such large working economies that the poor type of hous 
might be eliminated at the cost of the resultant merger, but 
while the consolidated ownership would be under its own adminis 
tration, its daily operations would be subject to the decrees 0 
a Central Supervisory Board, or of special local bodies mat 
up of an association of brewers and commissioners Although he 
agreed it might be said that competition, being removed, the 
general level of service would deteriorate, and that there was 
certain amount of truth in this criticism, his view was that 
the whole, competition in the licensed trade does more harm than 
good, Lord D’Abernon is quite right, in my opinion, when 
says ‘‘ competition tempts even the most public-spirited brewer 
into the management that pays best.’’ He does not put forward 
this idea of monopoly areas as the only solution, “ but so log 
as the scheme adopted includes adequate taxation, restriction 0 
hours, abolition of harmful competition and does not inclu 
anything of the nature of State purchase,” he would support 

Any saving brought about by the mergers would b 
so much more for the Chancellor of the Exchequer. One fears 
the taxpayer and consumer would get little of it, as Lord D’Abe- 
non's scheme isan endeavour to put on a firmer footing t 
heavier taxation of alcoholic beverages, with the object of making 
them costly to the drinker—compulsory abstemiousness, fact 
He would also regulate the hours during which purchases a 
be made to correspond with those times when, in the opiion 
certain physiologists, the consumer is best capable of utilizing 
alcoholic beverages to his greatest advantage. He would gradual 
taxation according to alcoholic strength of liquor—heavier i 
tion on a heavier liquor, He was opposed to Prohibition, 
Veto and Local Option, and saw no improvement in the vail 
of the United States under Prohibition, At the moment he 
neither increase taxation nor add to the restrictions. Chet 
beer, he thong, would be extremely dangerous, so the rey 
drinker is to continue to be heavily penalized financially 
weakness of others. 

Lord D’Abernon’s scheme summed up is an enlarged Birming 
ham ‘‘ fewer and better ” ae, aided by a bod 

Isory acquiring-powers working in conjunction 
sie Sanders, late General Manager at Carlisle wi 
formerly Clerk to the Justices at Liverpool, also ‘al 
valuable evidence. He would favour, as Lord D’Abernon > 
the Carlisle scheme being extended to some other large 


new clubs can be registered, is a blot on the 30 

system. He would give a form of protection to ante SS 
I beg to move, ladies and gentlemen, the adoption of poet 

and accounts, and will ask Mr. H. W. Bainbridge eich #8 
Mr. Herbert W. Bainbridge seconded the resolution, 


well be paid for some other non-economic value.” 


carried unanimously. 
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BWANA M’KUBWA COPPER 
MINING CO., LTD. 


N’KANA DEVELOPMENTS FAR EXCEED EXPECTATIONS 
PRODUCTION EARLY IN 1932 FORESHADOWED 


Ordinary General Meeting of the Bwana M’Kubwa Copper 
aw Co., Ted. was held on August 13 at Cannon Street 
I, E.C. 
Edmund Davis (chairman and managing. director), in the 
course of his speech said: It is gratifying to be able to report 
that mining operations for the year under review have resulted 
in a profit. 


BWANA MINE 

At our last ordinary general meeting reference was made to 
alterations in the plant to treat the oxidized ores at Bwana, and 
since then the additional t has been erected in a satisfac- 
tory manner and given results expected when it was in- 
stalled, and though we were making profits they are now 
materially affected by the very serious drop in the price of the 
metal, We are advised that with certain further additions to 
the plant which are being made, and the improvement in the grade 
which is taking place through ore now being treated assaying 
nearer the value of the reserves, we may expect to make a satis- 
factory profit in spite of the very low prices now ruling for metal. 
The result of the work carried out on the. Bwana Mine leads 
us to conclude that mining and treatment operations should be 
carried out on the present scale on that mine, until N’Kana is pro- 
ducing on the basis of about 70,000 tons of copper per annum. 
When this is the case we may, perhaps, have to take into consid- 
eration the advisability of increasing the output on our N’Kana 
, where far larger profits would be made, instead of con- 

tinuing to treat oxidized ores at the Bwana Mine. 


N’KANA MINE 

Reference was made at our last meeting to the work at N’Kana. 
The result of the drilling which has taken place since then has 
indicated the existence of the ore body over a total length of 
about 40,000 feet, and the result of the drilling has indicated ore 
reserves amounting to 80,000,000 tons of 3.9 per cent, copper ore. 
This tonnage could be greatly increased if the drilling programme 
were continued, but as the first unit of plant to be erected is 
to treat 5,000 tons of ore per day, the tonnage just referred to will 
alone be sufficient to cover a supply for forty years, 

Though we have been proving the ore deposit on our N’Kana 
grant for such a short time, sufficient work has already been done 
to indicate about 3,120,000 tons of metallic ‘copper. We are 
erecting on the property the most up-to-date plant on the lines 
of that used on some of the large American-owned copper pro- 
positions in other parts of the world. 

The developments at N’Kana have far exceeded any expectations 
we ever had, as you will have gathered from my remark that, 
though we have devoted our attention to the drilling on one limb 
of the syncline, we have already proved the existence of an ore 
body over a length of about 40,000 feet, and there is no reason 
why further drilling on the toe and the opposite limb should not 
give us satisfactory results, though of course it is impossible at 
the moment to suggest any length on the southern limb, as we 
have no knowledge of the position where it might leave the N’Kana 
special areas, which cover 62} square miles. 

The great development to date has naturally necessitated the 
expenditure of far more capital than ever contemplated, and it 
will be necessary at no distant date to raise additional working 
capital, and, for this purpose, and so as to facilitate the raising 
on the best possible terms, we are proposing a resolution to-day 
to increase the capital by the creation of an additional 1,000,000 
shares of 5s. each. As we are amply provided with funds for the 
presnt year’s operations, and probably for some months in 1931, 
we are delaying the formulating of any scheme until later in the 
year, when world conditions should be better and we should be 
able to formulate a more attractive scheme than we could at the 
moment. 

The work which has been carried out on the company’s pro- 
perties is set out at length in our consulting engineer’s and general 
manager’s reports, but it is perhaps necessary to refer again to 
the total ore reserves of 80,000,000 tons, and draw attention 
Petticularly to the fact that, of this, 59,000,000 tons average 4.2 
Per cent, copper. 

Everything on the properties is being organized in a most 
upto-date manner and special attention is being paid to labour 
and sanitation. 

What is of great importance to the company is the date from 
which production at N’Kana will commence, which should be 
early in 1932, 

jations are now taking place between the various groups 

the formation of a company to erect a large refinery in 

» which is a matter of national importance and which we 

sure should meet with the approval and support of the 
Government 


Reference was made at our last ordinary general meeting to 
the very interesting developments at the Mufulira Mine. During 
the last year drilling, underground work and construction has been 

ahead rapidly, Ore reserves as at December, 1929, were 
$5,000,000 tons averaging 4.68 per cent. copper, and, since this 
was published, much satisfactory drilling has been carried 

on with the result that the reserves are to-day yndoubtedly much 


higher. The initial plant is being designed to deal with 2,000,000 
tons - crude ore per annum, which should produce 75,000 short 
tons 

A method of mining has been carefully laid out, a main hoisting 
shaft has been started, and underground development work is 
already being carried on through four subsidiary shafts. 

I now come to the Rhodesian Selection Trust, which previous 
to December 1, 1929, selected twenty-one Special Grants with a 
total area of approximately 140,342 acres. To the end of March, 
1930, a total sum of £284,948 had been spent on geological 
examination, drilling, pitting and other work on these twenty-one 
Special Grants; the fact that over a quarter of a million sterling 

spent on prospecting work alone in the N’Kana Con- 
cession, excluding the Mufulira property, shows the magnitude of 
the work now being carried out in Northern Rhodesia. 

On one of the twenty-one Grants, at Chambishi, a large 
deposit of sulphide ore has been proved, where about 25,000,000 
tons averaging about 3.8 per cent. copper is already indicated. 
In this is included a considerable tonnage carrying 10.83 per cent. 
copper. This high grade ore was cut by the boreholes 20, 23, 31, 
32, 33 and 35, and further drilling is being done to ascertain 
whether this rich section extends laterally and at depth, 

On another of the Grants, Baluba, another large deposit of 
commercial sulphide copper ore has been proved, there being 
already sufficient evidence to lead one to estimate on the existence 
of approximately 25,000,000 tons of approximately 3.22 per cent. 


ore. 

In conclusion I would impress upon you what is apparently not 
realized in many quarters, namely, that the operations of the 
various companies developing the copper deposits in 
Northern Rhodesia have already prove an immense 
field. The bulk of the plant and equipment of the three 
mines now being developed and equipped—that is our N’Kana 
Mine, the Roan, Antelope and the Mufulira Copper Mines—is 
being acquired in this country. This is of great value to the 
manufacturers not only from their own business point of view, 
but it also helps them to retain people in their employ in manu- 
facturing plant to be used in one of our own colonies in the 
production of a metal which to date has only been produced on 
a very smal] scale within our Empire, though England’s require- 
ments alone are estimated at about 180,000 tons per annum. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
proposed increase of capital was approved. 


S. T. D. MOTORS, LTD. 


The Annual General Meeting of S.T.D. Motors, Ltd., was 
held on August 11 at Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. James Todd, J.P., F.C.A., (the Chairman), said that 
the capital reorganization scheme, carried by an overwhelming 
majority at the special meetings in March last, was approved 
by the Court without qualification on June 30 last, and though 
the effects would not show in the accounts until the end of the 
current financial year, the board had had prepared a recon- 
structed balance sheet of which copies were available. Revalua- 
tions of the assets of the subsidiary companies had taken 
place where advisable and the revised values would be embodied 
in the current balance sheet. In common with many 
other miotor concerns, their sales had suffered by the general 
depression, and the anticipated full effect of the reconstruction 
scheme would not be enjoyed until trade generally reverted 
to former normal conditions. 

Following the capital reorganization scheme, the directors 
were approached by some of the largest shareholders, and, 
as a result of conferences, the board instructed Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse and Co. to make a thorough investigation 
of the management and control of the company’s various 
subsidiaries. The directors had three objects in view: (1) to 
get an independent expert opinion on the control and manage- 
ment of the subsidiaries; (2) to see whether it was advisable, 
after receiving the report, to dispose of one or more of the 
subsidiaries; and (3) the possible grouping together with 
other motor manufacturing concerns at present in direct com- 
petition with some of the subsidiaries. The directors had 
also had the great advantage of consultation with one whose 
name he could not mention, but which was a household word 
in both the engineering and business worlds. His advice had 
been on more than one occasion sought by the Government. 
Whatever the result of these reports may be, he could assure 
the shareholders that the directors were only too anxious 
to be in a position to apply the recommendations which might 
be made therein. 

Dealing with the various interests of the company, the 
Chairman said that the Sunbeam Motor Car Company, Ltd., 
had generally been their most valuable profit-earning sub- 
sidiary, but, as might be expected, the high-class, high-priced, 
luxury car had been the first to suffer as a result of the 
decreased purchasing powers of the public in evidence since the 
middle of last summer. The new model of the Talbot Company 
had proved a great success, and he would make special reference 
to the performances of what was practically a standard model 
in the 24 hours’ race at Le Mans, in the Irish Grand Prix, 
and at Brooklands. A car that would stand up to such tests 
should have a great future. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Typewriting 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 
. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 
Testimonials and circulars duplicated. iss Nancy 

McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


IGH SPEED SPECIALITY TYPING, of all descriptions. 
Literary MSS., Thesis for examinations copied, Company 
Meetings covered, Verbatim R « 

HARPER, Room 75, ALBION HOUSE, New Oxford St., W.C.1. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
: Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 
Wimbledon, Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ”’ paint and marble 

cleaner. Samples free. 


Cockroaches 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy “ Blattis ” 
Union Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaranteed. 
From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, Howarths, 473 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


To Let 


DELIGHTFUL self-contained FLAT in famous old TUDOR 

MANSION, with 200 feet riverside frontage ; double carriage 

drive and surrounded by an acre of well-wooded and laid-out 
gardens attended to by owner’s gardener; eight good rooms, 
including bath, electric lighting, cooking and heating; every 
labour-saving kitchen dewice; tennis courts; lock-up garage ; 
inclusive yearly rent £175.—D, E. M., Ye Old Friary, Old 
Windsor, Berks, or ‘phone Park 8214 after 7 p.m. 


LUXURIOUS SERVICE FLAT 


LUXURIOUS SERVICE FLAT, in the heart of the 
West-End of London; DECORATED and FURNISHED 
by Messrs. Waring and Gillow; lifts and telephone to 

each flat; superb cuisine, staff efficiency excellent ; containing 
3 large, well-lighted rooms, hall, bath-room; CONSTANT 
HOT WATER.—Send for handsome _ illustrated brochure, 
Resident Manager, London Chambers. 3 Cork Street, London, W. 
"Phone, Regent 5156. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 16.8.1930 


Alien & Unwin Nash & Gra 
Foulis Noel 


Marrot 
Faber & Faber 


Competitors mest cut out and enclose this coupon 


Shipping 


& O. & BRITISH INDIA 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contrace with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Reguler from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete.. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT. 
SUDAN, INDIA, PE 


RSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., 

P. & O. and’ B.1. Tickets interchangeable, 

P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 
Addresses for all Passe Business, P. & O. house 16 rc 
Street, London, S.W.1 or City Booking Office, P. & GO. 130 
wll Street, E.C.3; for Freight or General Business, 


P. & O. and 123 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
B.I. Agents: GRAY, DA WES & Co,. 198 Leadenhall Street, BCS 


Hotels 


EYSDOWN HOTEL, edge of NORTH SEA, KENT. 

Splendid beach. Beautiful country. Bracing Air. 

shooting over 500 acres. Tennis, Badminton, Dance 
Cinema, Golf under construction. July 3 gns., August 4 gps, 
Apply Andrews, Leysdown, Kent. 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


5 
wrth Private Bath from 1016" 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


Scholastic Agencies 


CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information ani 

advice concerning the most suitable establishments will be 

given free of charge to parents stating their requirements 
(kind of school, age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, 
etc.) to Messrs. Truman and Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 
61 Conduit Street, London, W.1, Telephone: Gerrard 97 
(2 lines). Publishers of ‘“‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete 
guide to schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


Books 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 433, fon 
the most part First Editions comprising Poetry and 
Belles Lettres. Another Catalogue, No. 436, is 4 
list of New Books at much reduced prices. 


Cricket, Those ‘ Ashes.’’ The Australian Tour of 1924 by Noble. 
6s, Published 15s. 

Noble. The Game’s the Thing. With Foreword by Lord Harris 
3s. 6d. 

Francisco De Goya by August Mayer. 22s. Published 42s. 

John Sargent. His Life and Work. With Catalogue of his Works 
by W. H. Downes. 16s, Published 30s. 

Art of Revolver Shooting by Walter Winans. New 13s. @ 
Published 25s. 

The Sporting Rifle by Walter Winans. New 13s. 6d. Pub 
lished 25s 


Balzac’s Droll Stories, Illustrated 16s. 
Novels of the Sisters Bronte. 12 vols. £3 10s. Publish! 


£6 6s. 
Nightside of Japan. With 40 ills. 7s. 9d. Published 12% @ 
Jack’s Legends of Smokeover. 4s. Published 7s. 6d. 
George Meredith’s Complete Works. 18 vols. £5 5s. Pub 
lished £7 7s. 
Night Life, London and Paris, Past and Presene by Ralph 
Neville. 7s, 9d. Published 16s. 
Rackham’s IIlustrations to Cinderella, 1919. 12s. 6d. 
Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909. 30s. 
Millar’s Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 22s. 64. 
Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduetior 
by Havelock Ellis, 13s. 6d. 
Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 
Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £6 5s. 
English Stained Glass by Herbert Read. 50s. Published £5 ® 


BAKER'S .GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitie 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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